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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postofifice) 

Rest  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention. 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’ s 
CHOCOLATES 


ROSS 

Formerly  Rivers 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat, 
two  baths:  good  lot,  fine  location 
in  west  part  of  Oberlin. 

Several  fine  vacant  lots. 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


"On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 


“You  Will  Be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


[Professor  Don  Morrison  this  month  presents 
Frank  H.  Shaw  became  director. — W.  P.  B.] 

The  changing  Conservatory  keeps  pace 
these  days  with  “ The  Changing  College.” 

The  active  force  of  a new  regime  is  evident. 

Students  of  half  a dozen  years  ago.  return- 
ing, win  find  the  hand  of  decided  change 
both  in  curriculum  and  in  equipment. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers,  under  the 
present  administration,  such  outstanding 
players  as  Johnson,  Cerf,  Moyer,  Skjerne  and 
Leedy  have  become  members  of  the  faculty. 

Ail  of  these  men  are  cosmopolitans,  capable 
musicallj’  and  intellectually  of  enhancing  the 
traditions  and  standards  tor  which  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  is  justly  famous.  Lillich, 

Holden  and  Croley  are  inspiring  teachers 
and  spirited  performers. 

Through  Miss  Doris  Portman,  with  her 
vivid  personality  and  skill  in  teaching,  the 
Conservatory  has  given  the  valuable  influ- 
ence of  Dalcroze  Eurythmics  to  its  students  and  to  the 
pupils  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  Department.  Piano  and  violin  ma- 
jors are  now  required  to  take  the  normal  courses  directed 
by  Mrs.  Miller  and  by  Mr.  Morrison,  that  they  may  gain 
valuable  experience  in  practice-teaching,  and  acquire  a 
wide  choice  of  teaching  material. 

One  of  the  significant  events  of  the  present  year  was 
the  unanimous  demand  of  students  and  general  faculties 
that  Dr.  Andrews  remain  on  the  faculty  for  an  additional 
two  years.  Probably  no  other  man  on  the  campus  matches 
his  ability  to  mould  the  character  of  College  and  Con- 
servatory students. 

Under  the  active  and  progressive  vision  of  Karl  Gehr- 
kens  the  Department  of  School  Music  continues  to  main- 
tain its  leadership  in  the  national  field  of  school  music 
development.  One  of  his  far-reaching  innovations  was  the 
establishing  of  a four-year  course,  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  School  Music.  This  year  a post-graduate  degree  of 
“ Master  of  School  Music  ” goes  into  the  curriculum,  a 
course  with  great  breadth  and  comprehensive  thoroughness 
of  outline.  Plans  are  nearly  completed  for  a new  course 
for  Instrumental  Supervisors  of  School  Music.  Oberlin 
Conservatory  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part  it  is  playing 
in  standardizing  training  for  this  great  and  growing  na- 
tional movement  of  school  music.  Three  new  teachers  have 


of  the  Conservatory  faculty  added  since 


been  added  to  this  Department,  Miss  Williams 
becoming  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Oberlin 
Schools,  Miss  Franke,  critic  teacher  and  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Gehrkens,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
teacher  of  wind  instruments  and  director 
of  the  College  Band. 

Mr.  Williams  has  done  a remarkable 
year’s  work.  Under  his  direction  the  Col- 
lege Band  will  be  host  to  the  College  and 
University  bands  of  the  state  at  a band 
festival,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  in 
Oberlin,  May  25th,  1929,  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Ohio-Conference  Track  Meet.  He 
is  organizing,  with  the  backing  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Development  of  Music, 
and  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Music, 
the  first  Ohio  State  High  School  Orchestra 
Contest,  to  be  held  in  Oberlin  April  25th  and 
26th,  1929,  under  the  auspices  of  Oberlin 
College.  This  contest  will  bring  to  Oberlin  between  500 
and  1000  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

Probably  the  most  drastic  and  far-reaching  policy  of 
Director  Shaw  is  his  advocacy  and  putting  into  practice 
of  a selective  process  tor  new  students.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  school  in  the  country  has  had  the  courage  to  cut 
down  its  enrollment  20%  with  the  direct  purpose  of  rais- 
ing entrance  standards.  And  by  this  decrease  in  numbers 
the  time  of  practical  music  lessons  has  been  Increased, 
giving  each  teacher  a smaller  number  of  pupils,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  time  with  each  individual.  By  inaugu- 
rating required  examinations  about  half  way  through  the 
course  in  practical  music  the  playing  ability  and  prospects 
for  graduation  of  students  are  passed  upon  by  the  faculty 
members  of  each  department.  While  these  examinations 
do  not  affect  the  later  classification  of  students,  being  sole- 
ly for  the  sake  of  advisory  purposes,  they  do  give  to  every 
aspirant  for  a degree  the  best  kind  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  fitted  tor  the  profession  of  music. 

A very  notable  achievement  has  been  the  acquisition 
of  over  !550,000.00  worth  of  equipment  in  instruments  for 
the  Conservatory.  These  include  25  practice  pianos,  10 
pianos  for  studios;  10  large  type  pipe-organs  with  electric 
action  tor  practice-rooms,  and  the  new  Skinner  organ  for 
the  Warner  Concert  Hall. 


the  members 


■i*  y tA 

Director  Frank  H.  Shaw 


New  Members  of  Conservatory  Faculty 

'I'op  How— Houslon,  Holden,  Jordan.  Skjerne,  IJlIich,  Leedy,  .lohn.-on 

Center  How- Hart,  Cerf,  I’orlman,  Moyer,  Croley 

BoHoin  How — Franke,  Williams,  Williams,  Hippie,  'Faylor 
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ARE  YOU 
PLANNING 
TO  REMEMBER 
YOUR  COLLEGE? 


Being  in  a position  to  note  the  deaths  ot  Oberlin 
alumni  your  Secretary  Editor  often  wonders  why  more  of 
the  alumni  do  not  remember  Oberlin 
in  their  wills.  The  amounts  might 
be  small  or  large  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  bequeather,  but  $500, 
$1,000,  $10,000  from  a number  of  peo- 
ple each  year,  and  $100,000  occasion- 
ally would  total  rapidly  and  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
College.  Someone  has  written:  “The  idea  is  a sound  cne 
and  giving  to  institutions  of  learning  a most  fitting  act.” 
President  Coolidge  has  said:  “To  place  your  name  by  gift 
or  bequest,  in  the  keeping  of  an  active  college  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  name  and  the  project  with  which  it  is 
associated  will  continue  down  the  centuries  to  quicken 
the  minds  and  hearts  ot  youth,  and  thus  make  a perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.” 


HARVARD 
TO  DIVIDE 
ITS  COLLEGE 
INTO 

SMALLER  UNITS 


Harvard  is  about  to  enter  upon  a new  housing  ar- 
rangement for  its  undergraduate  students.  It  has  planned 
for  this  development  for  some  time. 
Now  the  gift  of  $11,392,000  by  Mr. 
Edward  Harkness  makes  it  possible 
to  proceed.  The  Harvard  authori- 
ties speak  of  building  houses,  each 
with  its  own  commons,  library  and 
yard,  providing  for  the  student  bet- 
ter living  conditions,  more  seclusion  and  the  privilege  of 
being  able  to  call  the  same  room  his  own  for  three  years. 
The  new  houses  will  be  for  the  three  upper  classes.  There 
have  been  recently  erected  new  dormitories  for  freshmen. 
The  grouping  in  the  houses  will  not  be  along  depart- 
mental lines.  As  many  departments  as  possible  will  be 
represented  in  each  unit. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  teaching  methods  will 
continue,  supplemented  by  special  professors  or  tutors 
related  to  individual  houses.  There  is  no  intent  to  modify 
the  athletic  program  or  the  unity  of  other  extra-curricular 
activities.  There  will  probably  be  inter-house  athletics 
and  possibly  other  forms  of  inter-house  competition. 

Harvard  rather  resents  the  implication  that  this  plan 
is  following  the  English  system.  The  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  they  say,  are  quite  a different  thing. 


No  athlete  of  recent  years  in  Oberlin  has  set  a higher 
record  than  has  James  David  Barnes,  Jr.  Jim  is  a real 
Oberlin  product,  he  was  born  here, 
JIM  BARNES  attended  the  Pleasant  street  school, 

SUPER-ATHLETE  and  the  high  school.  His  parents 
are  well  known  in  Oberlin  — his 
mother  as  manager  of  the  Barnes  laundry  and  his  father 
as  chef  of  Pyle  Inn.  Jim  is  the  second  member  of  a 
large  family  to  attend  Oberlin  College.  An  older  sister, 
Louise  K.,  graduated  last  year  and  is  teaching  at  Lincoln 
Academy,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

In  his  first  participation  in  college  athletics  Jim  took 
up  track  along  w'ith  basketball.  Three  track  records  suf- 
fered his  first  year.  He  did  the  100-yard  dash  in  9,8  sec- 
onds, the  220-yard  dash  in  21  seconds  and  in  the  broad 
jump  he  covered  22  feet  4 Inches.  He  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  mile  relay  team  that  made  the  state  record  of 
3 minutes,  20  seconds. 


In  basketball  he  is  unquestionably  the  best  defensive 
man  Oberlin  has  ever  had.  He  has  the  quickness  and 
spring  of  a wild  animal.  His  mind  is  always  alert,  his 
reactions  come  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  By  the  time 
his  opponent  is  thinking  what  to  do,  Jim  has  anticipated 
his  thought  and  acted  to  forestall  it.  When  Jim  takes  the 
offensive  no  opponent  can  keep  up  with  him. 

This  was  Jim’s  first  year  in  college  football,  hut  he 
took  to  it  with  avidity.  He  has  an  uncanny  way  of  know- 
ing where  his  opponents  are  passing  the  ball.  His  eye 
is  quick  as  a flash  to  follow  every  movement  and  his 
body  responds  instantly  as  he  dashes  across  the  line  or 
hurtles  through  the  air  for  a tackle. 

Another  man  his  equal  on  the  track  and  basketball 
team  or  two  more  his  equal  on  the  football  team  and 
nothing  in  the  state  would  stop  them.  Oberlin  athletics 
would  then  gain  the  headlines. 

We  congratulate  the  parents  who  have  given  Jim  the 
training  in  character,  hard  work  and  self-control  that 
enables  him  to  carry  his  curriculum  work  with  credit  and 
to  excel  in  athletics.  And  Jim,  we  are  proud  of  you,  new 
honors  to  your  list  this  year. 

Present  weather  signals  do  not  induce  in  the  alumnus 
a desire  and  a demand  for  reunions.  There  are  three  good 
months  and  a half  before  he  must 
TO  THE  make  up  his  mind  and  there  are 

NON-REUNIONER  many  important  social  and  economic 
hurdles  to  be  cleared  in  the  interim. 
Seasons  move  rapidly,  however,  and  as  we  all  go  rocketing 
toward  old  age  the  subjective  length  of  three  months  and 
a half  becomes  less  and  less.  Perhaps  the  contemplation 
of  a comfortable,  pleasant  reunion  in  white  clothing  and 
sitting  on  a grassy  lawn  may  lesson  the  asperities  of  the 
present  day. 

Many  an  alumnus  has  never  been  to  a reunion.  He  has 
reasoned  it  out  that  he  doesn’t  like  beating  drums,  throb- 
bing heads,  and  a mob.  There  are  only  four  persons  in 
the  class  that  he  cares  for.  He  suspects  that  there  are 
less  than  four  that  care  for  him.  It  isn’t  the  expense  that 
deters  him.  It’s  the  waste. 

The  scientific  attitude  that  should  be  the  inheritance  of 
each  Oberlin  alumnus  should  lead  him  to  wonder,  and  try 
it  once.  It  he  has  already  tried  it  once,  and  found  it 
lacking,  he  should  ponder  whether  the  experiment  failed 
because  of  unusual  conditions  or  from  srme  personal  bias 
of  the  experimented. 

In  the  course  of  a five-year  period  over  four  thousand 
alumni  appear  at  reunions.  Many  of  these  are  confirmed 
addicts.  They  repeat. 

We  offer  these  scraps  of  evidence  to  the  non-reuner  in 
the  hope  that  he  may  approach  the  problem  with  an  open 
mind.  Many  intelligent  persons  enjoy  attending  reunions. 
Many  of  these  come  again  and  again. 

When  the  committee  writes  and  exhorts,  the  non-reuner 
should  remember  that  they  are  not  on  a commission  basis. 
If  they  make  a sale,  the  profits  go  to  the  purchaser.  If  he 
gives  up,  he  wins.  If  they  didn’t  want  him  to  come  it 
would  be  easy  to  lose  his  card  and  trust  to  his  inertia  to 
keep  him  home. 

It  is  warm  and  pleasant  in  Oberlin  in  June  and  the 
dates  are  June  14  and  18. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


On  Being  Sure  of  Things 


I have  always  looked  with  admiration  upon  people 
of  “ strong  convictions,”  though  I confess  that  my  ad- 
miration is  often  tempered  with  wonder.  How,  I ask 
myself,  can  they  be  so  sure?  The  exact  truth  about  any- 
thing — about  human  character,  about  a critical  period  in 
history,  about  a philosophical  system  or  an  artistic  theory 
or  a scentific  induction,  about  the  practical  relation  of 
means  to  ends  — is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  in  this  com- 
plicated world.  I am  aware  that  this  will  be  regarded 
by  many  persons  as  a confession  of  ignorance  or  weak- 
ness, and  it  may  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  per- 
suaded that  a good  many  of  these  “ strong  convictions  ” 
would  resolve  themselves  upon  analysis  into  what  Dr. 
Johnson  called  — and  generally  exemplified  — “intre- 
pidity of  talk.” 

It  is  related  by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  a very  young  man,  he  was 
so  indiscreet  as  to  ask  Disraeli  whether  he  had  a strong 
opinion  on  the  Patent  Laws,  and  Dizzy  replied,  “ I have 
no  strong  opinion  upon  any  subject  in  the  world.”  This 
remark  may  possibly  be  a mere  extravagance,  intended 
as  a snub  to  a too  earnest  young  man;  but  fancy  one 
of  our  solemn  professors  of  universal  certitude  making 
such  an  admission,  even  in  jest!  And  I am  not  sure 
that  with  Disraeli  it  was  a mere  extravagance.  It  is 
his  capacity  for  lapsing  into  such  moments  of  cynical 
frankness  that  makes  him  so  perennially  amusing.  A 
character  in  one  of  his  novels  remarks:  “Few  ideas  are 
correct  ones,  and  what  are  correct  no  one  can  escertain; 
but  with  words  we  govern  men.”  It  may  be  that  his 
long  apprenticeship  to  the  craft  of  politics  had  taught  him 
this  among  other  useful  things.  This  certainly  was  the 
reason  why  he  objected  so  strongly  to  Gladstone’s  as- 
sumption of  omniscience.  “ 1 never  doubted  your  sin- 
cerity,” he  once  said  to  him;  “only  your  ability.” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  tortuous  paths  of  politics 
that  it  behooves  us  to  walk  warily.  In  the  correspondence 
of  the  distinguished  French  letter-writer,  Doudan,  there 
is  a remark  that  I should  hardly  venture  to  make  on  my 
own  account,  but  that  1 am  quite  ready  to  adopt.  “ I have 
thought  for  a long  time,”  writes  Doudan,  “ that  the  man 
who  has  only  clear  ideas  is  certainly  a fool.”  He  means, 

I take  it,  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  subjects  upon  which 
we  cannot  possibly  have  clear,  and  at  the  same  time 
correct  ideas;  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  subjects  upon  which  we  have  a right  to  “ strong 
opinions  ” are  comparatively  few.  After  all,  when  you 
think  of  it,  how  little  we  know  — know  of  a certainty! 
But  how  glibly  we  talk!  We  say,  tor  example,  of  a novel 
or  a play,  that  it  is  or  is  not  " true  to  life.”  How  do  we 
know,  we  who  know  so  little  what  “life”  is?  Mrs.  Woolf 
agrees  with  me.  " Think,”  she  cries,  “ how  little  we  know 
about  character  — think  how  little  we  know  about  art!  ” 
What  an  appalling  situation  it  would  be  if  we  were  made 
to  confess,  in  a kind  of  intellectual  Judgment  Day,  all 
the  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant!  We  are  cannily 
silent,  or  vocally  dogmatic,  and  others  assume  that  we 
really  know,  although  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  they 
themselves  do  not  know.  On  the  other  hand,  what  boros 


we  should  be  if,  every  time  a subject  came  up  on  which 
we  were  not  completely  informed,  we  should  exclaim  with 
pathetic  eagerness:  "I  don’t  know  about  that.  Tell  me 
all  about  it.”  I suspect  we  should  now  and  then  cause 
havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  all-knowing  and  the  over-sure. 
Socrates  certainly  did.  We  should  be  social  nuisances,  of 
course,  as  he  was,  but  should  we  really  be  less  endurable 
than  those  who  profess  to  know  all  about  everything 
and  are  more  than  ready  to  instruct  us?  I doubt  it,  for 
the  truth  is,  I think,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  know-all 
about  everything  and  rather  resent  being  informed.  So 
unaspiring  a thing  is  average  human  nature! 

We  read  the  life  of  some  interesting  or  famous  person 
and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  really  know  the  springs 
of  his  actions,  but  M.  Andrfi  Maurois,  who  has  written 
two  admirable  biographies  and  is  said  to  be  engaged  upon 
a third,  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
veracious  biography  and  cannot  be.  Even  “ the  perfect 
biography  ” has  to  be  supplemented,  for  the  Johnson  of 
Fanny  Burney’s  diary  is  a quite  different  person  from 
the  Johnson  of  Boswell’s  Life.  If  this  is  true  of  biography, 
it  must  be  equally  true  of  history.  The  true  nature  of 
an  historical  event  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  determine  as 
the  true  character  of  an  historical  personage.  To  know 
either  the  one  or  the  other  involves  knowing  a thousand 
matters  upon  which  we  have  no  documents  and  can  have 
none.  In  the  rough,  in  the  large,  we  may  know  an  event 
or  a person,  but  even  of  that  we  can  not  be  certain,  as 
the  recent  destruction  of  more  than  one  historical  or 
biographical  legend  has  proved. 

And  yet  we  must  write  history  and  accept  it,  biography, 
and  trust  it.  We  must  form  judgments  on  the  persons 
who  surround  us  and  act  upon  them.  We  must  fashion 
for  ourselves  an  image  of  the  world  and  live  in  it.  We 
must  behave,  in  other  words,  as  if  we  were  sure  of 
things,  but  we  ought  always  to  guard  ourselves  against 
disappointment  or  catastrophe  by  acknowledging  to  our- 
selves and  others  that  we  may  be  wrong.  This  is,  I 
suppose,  the  scientific  attitude  towards  life,  though  I can 
not  see  that  the  scientists  notably  exemplify  it. 

In  the  fleid  of  character,  there  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  this  suspense  of  judgment  to  be  found  in  the 
AutoMograpliy  of  John  Stuart  Mili,  an  illustration  that  1 
owe  to  M.  Maurois.  “ I did  not,”  says  Mill,  “ deem  myself 

a competent  judge  of  Carlyle 1 knew  that  1 could 

not  see  round  him  and  could  never  be  certain  that  I saw 
over  him,  and  I never  presumed  to  judge  him  with  any 
definiteness.”  What  a lesson  in  reserve  and  in  the  mod- 
esty that  becomes  a finite  being!  But  we.  who  are  not 
Mills,  presume  to  “judge  with  definiteness”  both  events 
and  i>ersona,  every  day  and  all  day  long. 
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Oscar  Jaszi 

By  Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser 


On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  German  edition  of  Professor 
Jaszi’s  Revolution  and  Counter  Revolution  is  an  excerpt 
from  a poem  written  by  Hungary’s  greatest  modern  poet, 
Ady.  The  poem  is  a striking  picture  of  an  oppressed  and 
exploited  people  whose  hearts  still  beat  with  high  hope, 
yet  the  concluding  line  of  which  promises  no  more  than, 
“Whatever  else  may  happen,  the  Future  here  will  differ 
from  the  Past.”  The  poet  was  one  of  Dr.  Jaszi’s  best 
friends  and  his  lines  were  indeed  prophetic.  It  was  to 
be  a different  world  and,  in  particular,  for  the  author  of 
Revolution  and  Counter  Revolution.  . . , a work  which 
I assume  most  readers  w’ill  know  de- 
scribes the  events  in  which  he  him- 
self played,  though  not  by  his  own 
choice,  an  important  part;  events 
which  sent  him  into  exile  for  seven 
years,  and  finally  to  America  and 
Oberlin  College.  In  the  few  words 
I shall  devote  him,  I wull  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  trace  him  through 
the  great  European  convulsion  or 
even  give  an  outline  of  his  life, 
much  less,  my  own  opinion  of  him  as 
"scholar  and  statesman.”  Material 
concerning  him  is  abundant  enough 
in  European  libraries  that  one  may 
get  view's  and  opinions  about  him, 
from  both  adherents  and  opponents, 
and  also  facts  concerning  which  there 
is  no  dispute.  In  this  account  I am 
merely  recording  some  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  as  given  by  others.  In 
truth  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  any 
information  about  Dr.  Jaszi,  for  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  him  to 
admit  that  he  had  ever  accomplished 
anything  of  importance.  Past  recog- 
nition or  distinctions  of  honor  that  came  to  him  through 
his  own  efforts,  and  that  most  men  would  regard  as 
landmarks  worth  of  note,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten. 
I remember  when  he  first  became  a member  of  our  fac- 
ulty and,  according  to  regulations,  was  asked  to  supply 
the  usual  information  about  his  academic  record,  he 
turned  to  me  in  quizzical  amusement  and  asked  if  it 
was  “obligatory”  to  give  such  an  unimportant  detail  as 
“when”  he  received  his  doctorate  degree.  He  could  not 
remember;  he  had  not  thought  about  it  since.  It  was 
only  through  circumstantial  evidence  that  w'e  figured  out 
that  he  received  it  at  about  the  age  of  tw'enty.  His 
European  friends  w'hom  I have  met  do,  however,  remem- 
ber many  things  about  him,  and  some  of  these  they  have 
considered  important  enough  to  write  into  the  records 
of  history.  Eduard  Bernstein,  of  Berlin,  the  noted  pub- 
licist and  pacifist,  said  of  him  that  “ his  life  and  influence 
have  yielded  rich  results  tor  his  fatherland.” 

Dr.  Jaszi  was  born  in  a provincial  city  of  Hungary 
that  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Roumania.  He 
studied  law-,  philosophy,  and  political  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest,  and  I read,  from  an  account  of  his 
life,  that  he  was  a "favorite  pupil  of  the  most  advanced 
and  progressive  intellectual  of  Hungary,  and  one  of  its 
greatest  teachers.  Professor  Pikler.”  In  his  undergrad- 


uate work  he  seems  to  have  excelled  in  all  branches,  es- 
pecially in  Greek  and  Latin  which  formed  the  foundation 
for  his  iater  acquisition  of  at  least  five  modern  languages 
which  he  mastered  to  the  point  of  reading  and  speaking 
fluently.  After  completing  his  academic  studies  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Draftsman  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  w'here  he  remained  ten  years,  until  his 
public  writings  and  activities  i nbehall  of  reforms  brought 
him  into  conflict  w’ith  the  higher  authorities,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “ League  for 
General,  Equal  and  Direct  Suffrage,”  which  he  promoted 
with  his  literary  skill,  organizing  abil- 
ity and  effective  oratory.  He  w'as 
also  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders 
of  the  “ Sociological  Society  of  Hun- 
gary,” an  important  factor  in  the  sci- 
entific and  political  field,  which  in- 
fluenced public  thought  to  an  extent 
and  in  a manner  not  unlike  that  of 
the  “ Fabian  Society  ” in  England.  At 
the  same  time  he  became  founder 
and  editor  of  a Hungarian  journal 
called  The  Twentieth  Century  that 
acquired  an  extensive  circulation  and 
became  the  central  organ  for  the 
progressive  thinkers  of  his  own 
country  and  of  the  Magyar  world.  He 
was  also  a valued  contributor  to  the 
iiberal  newspaper,  Vilag  (The  World), 
which  syndicated  Dr.  Jaszi’s  articles 
and  gave  them  a wide  publicity,  but 
drew  upon  the  w'riter  the  fire  of 
hatred  from  an  equally  wide  circle  of 
feudal  and  reactionary  interests.  It 
is  difficult  for  an  American,  even 
though  he  may  have  travelled  widely, 
to  appreciate  the  violence  and  bitter- 
ness that  the  liberal  and  democratic  teachings  of  Dr.  Jaszi 
would  encounter  in  a class-governed  country  like  Hungary 
unless  he  thoroughly  understood  the  economic  conditions 
and  social  cleavages.  We  think  in  terms  of  our  own  history 
and  background  and,  therefore,  generally  think  wrong  about 
Europe,  W’hat  Disraeli  said  about  England,  that  historically 
it  had  always  been  made  up  of  tw’o  peoples  living  in  the 
that  Dr.  Jaszi  was  promoting  his  reforms.  It  is  not  strange, 
those  w'ho  labored  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  labor  of 
others,  w-as  nowhere  truer  than  in  Hungary  at  the  time 
that  Dr.  Jaszi  w'as  promoting  his  reforms,  it  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  opposition  of  the  privileged  class  should 
be  so  general  and  vindicative  that,  in  spite  of  his  eminence 
and  esteem  among  scholars,  he  should  have  been  denied 
a lectureship  in  the  University  of  Budapest  when  his 
friends  attempted  to  get  him  established  there.  When, 
however,  this  w'as  denied,  the  liberal  spirits  of  the  more 
liberal  University  of  Klausenburg  (now  Roumanian)  called 
him  to  that  institution.  It  was  not  until  later,  under  the 
Karolyi  government,  after  he  had  resigned  his  post  as 
Minister  of  National  Minorities,  that  he  was  appointed 
as  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Budapest. 

Concerning  Professor  Jaszi’s  activities  in  the  "Oc- 
tober Revolution.”  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  pre- 
pare and  In  which  he  took  an  important  part,  the  reader 
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may  refer  to  his  volume,  mentioned  above,  dealing  with 
that  subject.  I may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  Pro- 
fessor Gooch,  the  eminent  English  historical  scholar,  in 
a new  work  entitled  Recent  Revelations  o1  European  Di- 
plomacy, calling  attention  to  the  literature  of  this  period, 
also  refers  to  Revolution  and  Counter  Revolution  as  a 
wmrk  "in  wdiich  the  distinguished  scholar  and  publicist. 
Professor  Oscar  Jaszi,  describes  the  brief  depressing  in- 
terlude of  democratic  rule.”  However  brief  the  period 
of  democratic  rule  may  have  been,  it  brought  Dr.  Jaszi 
into  the  current  of  world  politics.  After  his  resignation  as 
Minister  in  the  Karolyi  Government  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  order  to 
prepare  the  preliminaries  of  the  Hungarian  cause  for  the 
Peace  Conference:  in  addition  to  this  he  was  made 

Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  in  Hungary  with  the 
purpose  of  paving  the  w-ay  for  the  new  spirit  which  the 
liberals  hoped  might  still  be  introduced  into  the  war-torn 
Republic.  But  these  things  w-ere  not  to  be.  The  allierl 
pow-ers  w-ere  no  longer  interested  in  democracy.  The 
collapse  came  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  liberals  ended 
too.  The  leaders  of  this  faith  who  were  not  executed  or 
imprisoned  sought  refuge  on  foreign  soil;  among  them 
Dr.  Jaszi,  w-hose  seven  years  of  exile  were  spent  in 


Vienna,  where  he  maintained  a precarious  existence  by 
his  literary  efforts  and  as  editor  of  a Hungarian  daily.  But 
through  it  all  he  never  w-avered  once  from  his  principles; 
and  the  ideals  he  now  teaches  to  the  students  of  Oberlin 
College,  in  the  new  land  of  his  adoption,  are  also  the- 
highest  ideals  of  America  and  are  the  same  as  those  to 
which  he  attempted  to  give  political  form  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube. 

A list  of  his  works  that  are  best  known  in  Europe 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  literary  w'ork  and  the  range  of  his  thought: 
Art  and  Morality,  an  early  work  commended  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  The  Slate  philosophy  of  Historical  Ma- 
terialism; Lectures  ora  Socialism;  The  Evolution  of  the 
National  State  and  the  Problem  of  Nationality ; The  Col- 
lapse of  Dualism  and  the  Danube  Confederation;  Revolu- 
tion and  Counter  Revolution  in  Hungary,  a Hungarian, 
German,  and  English  edition.  Since  coming  to  Oberlin  he- 
has  continued  his  literary  contributions  to  European  and 
American  scientific  journals,  and  has  also  completed  a 
major  work  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Hapsburg  Mon- 
archy, which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Chicago  Univer 
sity  Press. 


Lessing’s  Influence  on  Modern  Religious  Thought 

A Chapel  Talk  by  Professor  Walter  M.  Horton 


January  22nd  w-as  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  great  German  critic,  Gotthold  Lessing. 

1 have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  about  his  influence  upon 
modern  religious  thought. 

Now  you  may  well  ask,  "How  did  it  happen  that  a 
man  like  Lessing — a poet,  a playwright,  a literary  and  dra- 
matic critic — ever  came  to  exert  an  influence  upon  re- 
ligious thought?”  It  should  be  understood  at  the  start 
that  Lessing  w-as  not  a professional  theologian.  He  w-as, 
to  be  sure,  enrolled  as  a theological  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity, for  his  father,  a Lutheran  pastor,  wanted  to 
make  a clergyman  of  him ; but  he  seems  to  have  spent 
most  of  his  time  attending  the  theatre  instead  of  his 
classes — which,  at  least  in  those  days,  w-as  considered  not 
to  be  the  way  to  get  on  in  theology.  During  almost  his 
entire  career  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  ardent  re- 
ligious controversies  of  that  "age  of  reason,”  not  because 
he  was  indifferent  to  religious  questions— privately  he 
was  deeply  concerned  about  them  and  read  everything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  for  and  against  religion— but 
because  he  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  both 
sides.  As  he  once  wrote  to  a friend,  whenever  he  read 
books  in  defense 'of  religion  they  alw-ays  raised  doubts 
in  his  mind;  but  when  he  read  books  attacking  religion 
they  alw-ays  left  him  with  the  heartfelt  certainty  that 
there  was  something  in  religion  after  all.  Later  in  life, 
however,  less  than  three  years  before  his  early  death, 
he  w-as  accidently  drawn— "dragged  by  the  hair,”  as  he 
expressed  it— into  a furious  theological  controversy,  whose 
reverberations  have  not  yet  died  away;  and  he  put  into 
it  such  freshness  and  originality  of  thought,  such  power 
of  literary  expression,  that  theology  has  never  been  quite 
the  same  from  that  day  to  this.  It  sometimes  takes  an 
amateur  to  put  the  professionals  on  the  right  track. 

This  is  how  it  happened.  Lessing  was  at  that  lime 
librarian  of  the  little  town  of  Wolfenbiittel  In  the  duchy 


of  Brunswick.  The  library  contained  a great  many  old' 
manuscripts,  and  it  was  one  of  Lessing's  duties  to  edit 
and  publish  those  which  he  thought  most  significant. 
Now  he  happened  to  have  in  his  private  possession  a. 
manuscript  of  quite  a different  sort : an  outspoken  attack 
on  the  Christian  religion  by  a German  freethinker  named 
Reimarus,  who  had  died  without  daring  to  publish  it. 
Lessing  w-as  not  convinced  by  Reimarus’s  arguments,  but. 
he  w as  impressed  by  his  honesty  and  his  clear  historical 
analysis;  and  he  thought  it  a pity  that  the  manuscript 
should  not  be  published  and  get  the  discussion  it  deserved; 
so  he  began  publishing  fragments  of  it  under  the  some- 
what misleading  title,  "Fragments  of  an  Unknown  Author, 
found  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library,”  accompanying  each 
fragment  with  criticisms  and  comments  of  his  own. 

Several  of  these  fragments  were  published  without 
attracting  much  attention,  but  when  the  famous  one  on; 
the  Resurrection  appeared,  the  storm  burst;  for  the 
anonymous  author  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  in 
view  of  the  contradiction  betw-een  the  accounts  of  the- 
Resurrection  in  the  four  Gospels,  it  w-as  highly  unlikely 
that  Christ  ever  rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  most  prob- 
able hypothesis  w-a.s  that  the  disciples  really  stole  his 
body,  as  their  enemies  alleged.  Lessing,  in  his  comments, 
said  that  he  disagreed  w-ith  the  author's  conclusions,  but 
maintained  that  the  contradictions  he  had  pointed  out 
in  the  Gospels  were  real  contradictions  — which  most 
candid  students  of  the  New  Testament  w-ould  admit  to- 
day. But  theologians  in  those  days  were  not  prepared 
to  make  such  an  a<lniission;  and  Lessing  w-as  denounced 
as  an  infidel,  an  atheist,  a base  traducer  of  the  Holy 

Apostles  and w'oll.  a great  many  other  terms  of 

opprobrium  were  used,  in  which,  as  you  perhaps  know,, 
the  theological  vocahulary  is  very  rich.  No  less  than 
thirty-tw-o  bitter  attacks  upon  Lessing  appeared  in  print 
within  the  space  of  a few  months.  This  was  no  laughing. 
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matter  for  him;  tor  his  chief  accuser,  the  Hauptpastor 
Goeze,  was  the  leading  ecclesiastic  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  he  used  all  of  his  very  considerable  influence  to 
have  Lessing  removed  from  his  position  and  his  wiit- 
ings  suppressed.  So  with  his  back  to  the  wail  and  facing 
his  enemies,  Lessing  was  forced  to  speak  in  defense  of 
himself  and  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  liberty  of  con- 
science; and  within  a year  he  had  produced  a volume  of 
the  most  magnificent  controversial  writings  that  I have 
ever  read.  I am  no  critic  of  German  style;  but  I was 
glad  to  have  Professor  Danton  confirm  my  impression  that 
in  some  of  these  theological  essays  (notably  the  Duplil: 
and  the  Testament  Johannis)  Lessing’s  style  is  to  be  seen 
at  its  very  best.  Nothing  loosens  a man’s  tongue  like 
noble  indignation  in  a worthy  cause! 

But  what  interests  us  here  is  not  the  style  but  the 
substance  of  these  writings,  for  in  them  Lessing  lays 
down  tour  great  principles  which  have  become  the  coin- 
man  property  of  liberal  religious  thought  ever  since; 

1.  Complete  tolerance  and  freedom  of  thought  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  This  principle  is  insisted  upon  tor  the 
sake  of  religion  itself;  tor  the  quest  of  truth,  according 
to  Lessing,  is  part  of  the  religious  quest.  Lessing  con- 
tinually dwells  upon  this,  but  1 will  cite  two  passages 
where  he  makes  it  particularly  clear.  The  first  of  these 
occurs  in  the  fourth  Anti-Goeze  letter,  where  he  is  dis- 
cussing the  following  rather  odd  position  of  Hauptpastor 
Goeze:  that  while  a certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
consideration  of  religious  questions  is  permissible,  to  whet 
the  wits  of  theologians,  all  such  writings  should  be  in 
Latin  and  not  in  the  vernacular,  lest  the  common  people 
be  led  astray.  Lessing,  after  dryly  remarking  that  the 
chief  effect  of  such  a mode  of  procedure  would  be  to 
popularize  the  Latin  language,  goes  on  to  insist  that  the 
right  to  free  thought  in  matters  of  religion  is  part  of 
every  man’s  heritage.  Religion  as  he  understands  it  does 
not  undertake  to  carry  men  blindfold  to  eternal  bliss; 
it  undertakes  to  bring  men  to  their  true  destiny  partly 
by  means  of  their  enlightenment;  nay  more,  enlightenment 
is  part  of  the  eternal  bliss  which  religion  promises.  Of 
course  the  free  quest  of  truth  involves  the  danger  of 
error;  but  this  danger  must  be  risked,  says  Lessing,  if 
man  is  not  to  be  robbed  of  one  of  his  richest  experiences: 
“I  may  not  like  to  step  on  even  a worm  intentionally;  but 
it  it  be  reckoned  a sin  for  me  to  step  on  one  accidentally, 
I know  no  better  plan  than  not  to  move  at  all  ...  . to 
stop  living.  Every  physical  motion  brings  development 
and  destruction,  life  and  death;  brings  death  to  one  crea- 
ture in  bringing  life  to  another.  Which  is  better:  no 
death  and  no  motion,  or  death  and  motion?”  Motion, 
licxecyung.  endless  progress  of  thought:  that  is  Lessing’s 
favorite  idea.  It  is  expressed  with  supreme  eloquence  in 
the  following  splendid  passage  from  the  Duplik : 

Not  the  truth  of  w'hich  any  one  is  or  supposes  him- 
self to  be  in  possession,  but  (he  steadfast  endeavor 
he  has  made  to  arrive  at  truth,  makes  the  worth  of 
the  man.  Tor  not  by  the  possession  but  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth  are  his  powers  expanded,  and 
therein  alone  consists  his  ever-growing  perfection.  If 
God  held  all  truth  shut  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his 
left  hand  nothing  but  the  ever  restless  impulse  to 
seek  truth,  though  with  the  condition  that  I should 
forever  and  always  make  mistakes,  and  should  say 
to  me,  ’’Choose!”  I should  humbly  bow  to  his  left 
hand,  and  say,  "Father,  give!  Pure  truth  is  for  thee 
alone,” 

If  today  Germany  has  led  religious  thought  for  over  a 


hundred  years,  it  today  no  professor  in  any  American 
liberal  seminary  thinks  his  training  complete  unless  he 
has  spent  some  time  in  study  in  Germany,  it  is  due  at 
least  in  part  to  the  good  fight  that  Gotthold  Lessing 
fought  in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  unrestricted  freedom 
of  thought  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

2.  It  is  not  an  impiety  to  inquire  whether  the  Bible 
is  true  or  not.  It  would  be  a permissible  question  to  dis- 
cuss, even  if  the  whole  case  for  Christianity  hung  upon 
it;  but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  does  not.  Christianity  is 
something  quite  independent  of  the  Bible.  It  does  not 
stand  or  fall  with  the  literal  truth  of  the  Bible;  it  would 
stand  on  its  own  merits  if  the  Bible  were  to  perish  alto- 
gether. In  an  impressive  "Parable”  addressed  to  Pastor 
Goeze,  Lessing  compares  Christianity  to  a great  palace, 
to  which  in  the  course  of  its  long  history  many  additions 
have  been  made:  w'ings  and  towers  and  ornamentations 
of  all  kinds.  He  compares  the  Bible  to  an  ancient  parch- 
ment written  in  a foreign  tongue,  on  w-hich  is  preserved 
what  is  alleged  to  be  the  original  ground-plan  of  the 
palace.  How  foolish  to  suppose  that  by  jealously  guard- 
ing that  parchment,  by  fanatically  insisting  upon  the  per- 
fection of  that  original  ground-plan,  one  is  guarding  and 
preserving  the  structure  itself!  Let  Christianity  be 
judged  on  her  own  intrinsic  merits.  There  she  stands,  a 
mighty  structure;  and  it  takes  no  grubbing  in  ancient 
documents  to  prove  that  in  her  main  lines  she  is  solidly 
built.  Why  fear  that  such  a structure  would  fall  to 
pieces  if  errors  should  be  detected  in  the  ground-plan? 

3.  What  then  is  Christianity,  if  it  is  not  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  religion  of  the  Bible?  Lessing’s  answer 
will  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his 
writings,  the  little  dialogue  called  "The  Testament  of 
John.”  The  title  refers  to  the  phrase  which,  according  to 
tradition  was  always  on  the  lips  of  the  aged  and  dying 
Apostle  John  — his  last  will  and  "testament”  as  it 
were  — the  phrase,  "Little  children,  love  one  another.” 
The  story  goes  that  when  asked  why  he  so  constantly 
repeated  those  words,  he  replied,  "because  it  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Lord,  and  because  that  alone,  that  alone, 
if  it  is  performed,  is  enough,  fully  enough.”  Lessing 
maintains  that  in  these  words,  which  should  be  written  in 
golden  letters  on  the  arches  of  every  church,  the  whole 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion  is  expressed.  His 
orthodox  interlocutor  objects  that  to  be  a Christian  one 
must  not  only  practice  Christian  love;  one  must  also 
believe  the  Christian  religion.  Lessing’s  reply  is  signifi- 
cant: “But  I do  not  understand  you  well.  So  Christian 
love  is  is  not  the  Christian  religion?  ....  But  which 
of  the  two  would  be  the  harder:  to  accept  and  profess 
the  truths  of  Christian  faith,  or  to  practice  Christian 
love?”  To  say  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  love, 
and  that  it  is  in  its  essence  not  a set  of  beliefs  but  a way 
of  life,  is  a truism  today;  but  it  was  not  a truism  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  (You  remember  the  man  who  was 
disappointed,  on  reading  “Hamlet”  tor  the  first  time,  to 
discover  that  it  was  nothing  but  a tissue  of  familiar  quo- 
tations!) Then,  all  parties  agreed  that  Christianity  was  a 
set  of  beliefs.  If  you  believed  them  all  you  were  ortho- 
dox; if  you  believed  a few  of  them  you  were  a Deist:  if 
you  believed  none  of  them  you  could  not  be  religious 
at  all.  We  owe  our  changed  conception  largely  to  Less- 
ing. 

4.  Lessing’s  fourth  and  last  principle  is  a corollary  of 
his  third.  If  Christian  love  is  the  central  and  abiding 
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thing  in  Christianity,  this  carries  with  it  the  idea  that 
the  intellectual  side  of  Christianity  (theology)  is  some- 
thing thing  changeable  and  yrogressive.  We  find  this 
thought  developed  in  Lessing’s  little  essay  called  “ The 
Education  of  the  Human  Race,”  where  he  attacks  the 
prevailing  conception  of  divine  revelation  as  something 
fixed  and  final,  a “deposit  of  faith”  once  for  all  delivered 
to  men  of  old,  to  be  wrapped  in  a napkin  and  zealously 
guarded  against  the  inroads  of  change  and  decay,  and 
compares  revelation  instead  to  an  endless  process  of 
education,  whereby  God  is  forever  stimulating  mankind 
to  the  apprehension  of  wider  and  wider  ranges  of  truth. 
Even  within  the  Bible,  he  points  out,  there  is  genuine 
progression  of  thought  (with  regard  to  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, to  take  a single  outstanding  example) ; since 
the  closing  of  the  Biblical  canon,  thought  has  further 
progressed,  so  that  we  can  now  see  the  reasons  for 
certain  beliefs  at  which  the  Biblical  writers  arrived  by 
a less  rational  process;  and  if  the  Hindus  are  right  in 
their  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  one  might  go  through  an 
endless  succession  of  lives  without  ever  ceasing  to  grow 
in  one’s  apprehension  of  religious  truth.  Fear  not,  O man, 
he  concludes,  lest  in  this  great  adventure  of  the  mind 
any  scrap  of  truth  should  ultimately  be  lost  or  over- 
looked; “Is  not  all  eternity  thine!” 

These  four  great  principles — (1)  the  free  quest  of  truth 
as  part  of  the  religious  quest,  (2)  Christianity  as  some- 
thing indejtendent  of  the  Bible  (3)  love  as  the  central  and 
abiding  element  in  Christianity,  (4)  theology  as  its  change- 
able and  progressive  element — have  profoundly  affected  all 
the  subsequent  history  of  liberal  theology.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  they  have  rendered  possible  that 
whole  great  enterprise  of  the  critical  and  scientific  study 
of  the  Bible,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  sphere  of  religious  thought.  As 
evidence  of  Lessing’s  relation  to  this  whole  movement, 
I will  cite  the  single  fact  that  Albert  Schweitzer,  in 
his  “Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,”  which  traces  the 
romantic  story  of  the  process  of  research  which  has 
changed  the  Founder  of  Christianity  from  a theological 
abstraction  into  a living  personality,  begins  — where? 
With  the  story  of  the  “Wolfenbiittel  Fragments.” 

Noble  and  incontrovertible  as  these  principles  may 
seem  to  us  spiritual  descendents  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin, 
they  made  a very  unfavorable  impression  on  the  Bruns- 
wick Board  of  Censorship.  The  “Wolfenbiittel  Frag- 
ments” were  confiscated,  and  Lessing  was  forbidden  to 
write  further  on  theological  themes,  either  in  Brunswick 
or  elsewhere,  under  his  own  or  under  an  assumed  name. 
His  reply  to  tliis  was  to  write  a play,  “Nathan  the  Wise 
—to  try,'  as  he  put  it,  “whether  they  would  let  him  preach 


undisturbed  from  his  old  pulpit,  the  stage.”  It  was  great 
preaching.  No  one  who  has  read  it  or  seen  it  can  ever 
rid  himself  of  the  rankling  of  its  stinging  point:  that  if 
Christianity  is  to  sustain  the  claim  to  be  truer  than  all 
the  other  religions,  it  can  only  be  by  showing  a kind  of 
charity  and  humanity  toward  ali  men,  of  whatever  faith 
they  may  be,  that  historical  Christianity,  with  its  cru- 
sades and  its  bloody  persecutions,  has  seldom  exhibited. 

Lessing  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy — induced  largely  by 
the  accumulated  stresses  and  anxieties  of  the  contro- 
versy— while  his  enemies  were  preparing  to  return  to 
the  attack.  The  controversy  did  not  die  with  him.  It 
Hared  up  again  when  the  philosopher  Jacobi  related  that 
Lessing  had  told  him,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza  was  very  much  after  his  own  mind. 
Spinoza,  the  “atheist,”  whose  name  was  hated  and  feared 
by  ali  religious  people  in  the  eighteenth  century!  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  the  Jewish  philosopher,  said  to  be  the  pro- 
totype of  “ Nathan  the  Wise,”  rushed  ardently  to  the 
defense  of  Lessing’s  reputation,  and  in  the  excitement 
and  strain  of  the  dispute  caught  pneumonia  and  died. 
But  every  one  began  reading  Spinoza  with  a new  interest 
— Goethe,  Herder,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  among  the 
rest — and  from  this  rereading  and  reinterpretation  of 
Spinoza  there  issued  (as  McGiffert  shows  in  his  “Rise  of 
Modern  Religious  Ideas”)  the  most  characteristic  reiig- 
ious  conception  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea  of 
the  “immanence  of  God”:  the  idea  that  God  is  not  a su- 
pramundane  being,  governing  the  universe  from  the  out- 
side, as  it  were,  but  a living  presence  loithin  the  cosmos, 
and  within  the  soul  of  man.  This  conception  of  God 
runs  all  through  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  but  it  has  perhaps  never  been  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Wordsworth: 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air; 

A motion  and  a spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts. 

And  rolls  through  all  things 

Lessing  is  known  to  his  German  admirers  as  “the 
second  Luther”;  for,  they  say,  he  freed  Protestantism 
from  the  tyrannous  authority  of  an  "infallible”  Bible,  as 
Luther  had  treed  it  from  the  tyrannous  authority  of  an 
“infaliible”  Church.  I should  prefer  to  call  him  the  Soc- 
rates of  modern  religious  thought;  tor  though  like  Socra- 
tes he  founded  no  great  system  of  thought — that  was 
reserved  for  Schleiermacher,  the  Plato  of  modern  the- 
ology— he  did  incarnate  in  himself  the  very  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  in  matters  of  religion;  and  he  was  indeed  what 
Socrates  called  himself,  the  “gadfly,”  the  stinging  stim- 
ulus, which  set  in  motion  the  whole  movement  of  thought 
which  still  continues  today. 
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Charles  Grandison  Finney 

By  Dr.  William  C.  Cochran.  ’69 


From  New  Lebanon  Mr.  Finney  was  called  to  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  from  there  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  preached  in  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  churches,  with 
marked  effect,  until  the  close  of  1829. 

While  resting  at  the  home  of  his  wife's  parents  in 
Whitesboro  in  the  summer  of  1830,  he  was  urged  to  go  to 
New  York  City.  The  clergymen  of  that  city  had  become 
so  prejudiced  by  the  Weeks-Nettleton-Beecher-Taylor  op- 
position to  Finney  that  not  one  of  them  would  invite  him 
to  occupy  his  pulpit,  and  tor  that  reason  Mr.  Finney  was 
quite  unwilling  to  go.  But  there  were  laymen  — church 
members  — in  New  York,  who  felt  that  great  injustice 
had  been  done  Mr.  Finney,  and  rvere  determined  that 
he  should  be  heard.  Anson  G.  Phelps  hired  a vacant 
Presbyterian  church  and,  with  the  aid  of  Doctors  Beman 
and  Lansing,  prevailed  on  him  to  go  and  preach  in  it. 
Three  months  later  Mr.  Phelps  found  an  abandoned  Uni- 
versalist  church,  near  Niblo’s  Garden,  bought  it,  and  Mr. 
Finney  preached  there  for  nearly  a year. 

Converts  were  urged  to  join  churches  near  where 
they  lived.  Every  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Dutch  Reform, 
and  Baptist  church  in  New  York  City  reported  accessions 
of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  each  in  1830.  Converts  not 
finding  themselves  at  home  in  churches  w'hich  opposed 
the  revival,  Mr.  Phelps  and  the  Tappans,  who  by  this  time 
were  greatly  interested,  decided  that  they  ought  to  be 
gathered  into  churches,  where  their  new  zeal  would  have 
opportunity  to  display  itself  and  induce  further  growth. 
So  the  “First  Free  Presbyterian  Church”  was  organized 
and  put  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  a former 
pastor  of  this  church  (the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester). 

In  the  summer  of  1831  Mr.  Finney  rested  a tew  weeks 
at  Whitesboro,  New  York,  and  while  there  was  entreated  to 
come  to  Rochester  and  supply  the  vacant  pulpit  of  this 
church.  It  was  urged  that  unless  he  came  and  stirred 
up  new  interest  in  the  church  it  would  probably  expire. 
He  consulted  friends  in  Utica,  who  advised  him  not 
to  go,  owing  to  unhappy  differences  between  the  three 
Presbyterian  churches  here  and  betw'een  people  of  the 
same  church.  A Union  of  the  churches  in  revival  serv- 
ices could  not  be  expected  and  the  Third  Church  was  not 
strong  enough  to  gather  a full  congregation.  It  was 
thought  better  that  he  should  go  back  to  his  work  in 
New  York  City,  or  Philadelphia. 

It  was  settled  that  he,  with  his  little  family  con- 
sisting of  his  wife  and  two  children,  would  take  the 
packet  on  Erie  Canal  going  east  next  morning.  Some  of 
their  friends  went  down  to  see  them  off.  To  their  amaze- 
ment, Mr.  Finney  took  the  packet  going  west  and  went 
to  Rochester.  As  often  happened  when  a knotty  question 
presented  itself,  Mr.  Finney  lay  awake  most  of  the  night 
debating  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  very  reasons  argued  against  his  going 
to  Rochester  made  his  going  imperative.  What  sort  of  a 
Christian  would  he  be,  if  he  shirked  going  where  called, 
because  the  work  would  be  difficult!  He  felt  ashamed 
that  he  had  ever  entertained  the  thought  of  running  away. 

I mention  this,  as  one  instance  out  of  many,  of  Mr. 
Finney’s  doing  the  very  thing  that  he  and  friends  he  had 
consulted  thought  to  be  the  least  promising  and  desirable. 
I will  not  go  into  details  about  this  first  visit  of  Mr.  Finney 


to  Rochester.  In  two  days  time  he  had  seen  all  parties 
who  had  had  differences  with  each  other  and  brought  about 
a reconciliation.  So  far  from  refusing  to  co-operate,  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  urged  Mr.  Fin- 
ney to  occupy  his  pulpit.  This  invitation  wms  accepted,  and 
on  one  occasion  when  the  church  w'as  crowded,  a panic 
wms  occasioned  by  the  cracking  of  the  rear  wall  of  the 
church  which  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  canal.  Many 
were  injured  in  the  rush  to  get  out  and  this  church  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  its  dangerous  condition. 
The  Second  Presbyterian,  or  “Brick  Church,”  as  it  was 
called,  W'as  then  offered  and  services  were  held  alternately 
in  this  and  the  Third  Church. 

Mr,  Finney  preached  nearly  every  night  and  three 
times  on  Sundays.  Inquiry  meetings  were  held,  usually 
on  the  following  mornings,  and  converts  W'ere  numbered 
by  the  hundreds.  Among  them  were  the  most  prominent 
and  intelligent  citizens.  Mr.  Finney  had  been  told  that 
it  was  like  most  frontier  towms  “full  of  thrift  and  enter- 
prise,” but  also  “full  of  sin.”  Saloons,  brothels,  gambling 
houses,  and  crimes  of  one  sort  or  another  were  common. 

The  genuineness  of  a revival  must  be  measured,  not 
by  the  excitement,  amounting  to  hysteria,  which  often 
accompanies  it,  but  by  the  enduring  change  in  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  the  converts  and  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  first  revival  in  Rochester  stood  that  test. 
As  the  revival  swept  through  the  town  the  change  in 
the  order,  sobriety  and  morality  of  the  place  was  noted 
by  everyone.  A young  man  who  w'as  converted  at  this 
revival  was  afterwards  elected  district  attorney.  Many 
years  later  he  told  Mr.  Finney  that,  having  little  else 
to  do,  he  examined  the  criminal  records  for  years  before 
and  for  years  after  this  revival  and  discovered  that 

“w'hereas  the  city  had  increased  threefold  in  population 
there  w'ere  not  one-third  as  many  prosecutions  for  crime 
as  there  had  been  up  to  that  time.” 

Mr.  Finney’s  coming  probably  saved  the  life  of  this 
church,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  others. 
It  was  said  that  1,200  people  united  that  year  with  the 
churches  of  the  Rochester  Presbytery  alone.  I know  of 
no  record  of  the  numbers  joining  churches  of  other  de- 
nominations in  Rochester  or  vicinity.  From  Rochester 
the  revival  spread  in  all  directions  and  w'ith  unprecedented 
power.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  had  so  flippantly  attacked 
Mr.  Finney  for  his  supposed  W'rong  methods,  said  later: 

“that  was  the  greatest  work  of  God  and  the  greatest 
revival  of  religion  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  so  short 
a time.  One  hundred  thousand  were  reported  to  have  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  churches,  as  the  result  of  that 
great  revival.” 

In  1842  the  population  had  more  than  doubled  and  the 
majority  w’ere  new-comers  who  only  knew  from  hear- 
say about  the  revival  eleven  years  before.  The  lawyers’ 
challenge  to  Mr.  Finney  came  mostly  from  these.  They 
had  read  and  been  influenced  by  Tom  Paine’s  "Age  of 
Reason.” 

The  meetings  were  held  in  what  was  then  called  the 
Bethel  or  Washington  Street  Church.  Mr.  Burchard  was 
conducting  his  revival  in  the  Second  or  Brick  Church. 
Both  churches  were  packed  during  the  meetings;  but  the 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  prominent  citizens  attended  the 
series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Finney.  On  the  first 
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i;ight  he  removed  the  Bible  from  the  pulpit  and  said  he 
would  not  replace  it  until  they  were  convinced  of  their 
need  for  it,  and  announced  as  the  text  for  his  first  lec- 
ture, "Do  we  know'  anything?”  * He  entered  upon  an 
Interesting  metaphysical  discussion  as  to  wdiat  constitutes 
know’ledge;  the  legal  maxim  barring  hear-say  evidence 
applies  only  to  cases  capable  of  proof  by  living  witnesses. 
It  is  absurd  to  limit  knowledge  to  wdiat  we  see  with  our 
own  eyes,  hear  with  our  own  ears,  touch  with  our  own 
hands,  taste  wdth  our  owm  tongues.  If  what  we  learn  by 
reading  books  and  study  is  not  knowledge,  then  w'e  are  and 
must  remain  ignorant  all  our  lives.  Do  we  admit  it? 

Not  one  of  us  probably  has  seen,  or  heard,  or  shaken 
hands  w-ith  George  Washington.  Shall  w'e  therefore  say 
there  never  w'as  such  a person?  Shall  we  deny  the  ex- 
istance  of  Caesar,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Napoleon  and  the  French  revolution,  because  w'e  have 
not  seen  the  men  or  taken  part  in  these  historic  events? 
Would  that  be  what  Tom  Paine  calls  “Common  Sense?” 

Thus  he  proceeded  from  one  topic  to  another.  He  took 
up  the  question  of  the  Universe,  with  its  immense  and 
bewildering  multitude  of  W'orlds  and  asked  if  any  sensible 
person  could  believe  that  they  were  made,  or  performed 
their  evolutions,  without  a supreme  guiding  hand.  He 
called  attention  to  the  law's  of  nature.  If  you  eat  such 
and  such  things  you  die.  If  you  touch  such  and  such 
plants,  or  vines,  you  are  poisoned.  If  you  come  in  contact 
w'ith  a person  w'ho  has  smallpox,  or  some  other  contagious 
disease,  you  become  infected.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
enforced  by  penalties  which  you  cannot  escape,  if  you 
violate  the  law.  For  your  folly  you  live  in  pain  and  die 
In  disgrace. 

Then  he  took  up  the  question  of  the  moral  law.  Who 
implanted  in  every  mind,  not  diseased,  the  knowledge  of 
right  and  w'rong?  Can  you  violate  the  law  and  not 
suffer  for  it?  “Oh  yes!”  you  say,  “lots  of  people  do  that 
and  get  rich  and  prosperous  and  enjoy  life.”  Well,  grant 
that,  is  it  conceivable  that  God  Almighty  has  said,  thou 
Shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,  etc.,  and  will  permit  the  man  who  violates  these 
laws  to  go  unpunished?  Perhaps  same  of  you  may  say 
“Yes,  we  know  of  men  who  committed  just  such  crimes 
and  they  suffered  no  punishment.”  Some  of  you  may  have 
helped  such  offenders  against  the  moral  law  to  escape 
their  punishment  in  our  criminal  courts.  Does  it  follow 
that  they  are  to  escape  all  punishment?  Is  there  not 
a higher  court  before  which  they  must  appear  and  where 
strict  justice  is  administered?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has  provided  punishment  for 
those  who  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  has  provided  no 
punishment  for  those  w'ho  violate  the  moral  Jaiof  Should 
the  man  who  poisons  hivinelf  die  in  agony,  and  the  man 
who  poisons,  or  shoots,  another  live  and  die  in  peace? 
Does  “Common  Sense”  teach  any  such  doctrine? 

You  know  it  nur/hf  not  to  be  so.  You  may  suspect 
that  God  Almighty  is  as  wise  as  you  are.  If  you  do 
those  things,  which  all  your  fellows  condemn,  how  can 
you  hope  to  escape  punishment  by  a just  and  all-seeing 
God? 

I cannot  pursue  the  argument  any  further.  The  day 
came  when  he  put  the  bible  back  on  the  reading  desk 
and  read  from  it  the  lender  passages  which  promised  for- 

•  lie  woiilil  liidlil  Ids  it  im  “ rinniium  sense," 


giveness  for  repentance,  tor  restitution,  for  complete  sur- 
render to  His  will.  While  he  was  reading.  Judge  Gard- 
iner crept  up  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  touched  Mr.  Fin- 
ney’s coat  and,  standing  before  the  whole  audience,  said: 
“Brother  Finney,  I am  convinced.  I have  been  wrong  all 
along.  I will  take  the  'anxious  seat’  and  I want  you  to 
pray  tor  me.” 

There  were  tears  in  all  eyes,  the  audience  rose  almost 
in  mass  and  pressed  forward.  Fervent  prayers  were  made. 
Meetings  for  inquiry  were  appointed  and  largely  attended. 
Rochester  experienced  its  second  great  revival  and  with 
the  same  beneficent  results.  Mr.  Finney  had  intended 
to  stay  but  two  days.  The  petition  of  the  lawyers  in- 
duced him  to  stay  ten,  and  when  this  feeling  manifested 
itself,  he  decided  to  stay  two  months  and  labored  here 
and  in  surrounding  towns.  Mr.  Finney  was  called  again 
in  1868,  all  the  Presbyterian  churches,  except  the  First, 
uniting  in  the  call.  Again  Mr.  Finney  received  a written 
request,  signed  by  some  forty  lawyers  and  two  judges, 
that  he  would  deliver  to  them  a series  of  lectures  on 
the  Moral  Government  of  God,  and  he  did  so.  Again  there 
was  a widespread  revival  and  the  lawyers,  almost  to  a 
man,  were  converted  by  his  powerful  argument  for  re- 
ligion and  justice,  based  on  “common  sense.”  Doubtless 
there  are  persons  in  this  audience  who  heard  him  at 
that  time. 

I am  merely  repeating  the  words  of  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Rochester,  when  I say  that  these  three  revivals 
in  1831,  1842,  and  1856,  had  much  to  do  with  making  it 
one  of  the  cleanest,  most  respectable  and  desirable  places 
to  live  in  in  the  whole  state  of  New  York.  It  soon  be- 
came the  largest  and  most  prosperous  city  in  Central 
New  York,  and  has  maintained  its  leadership  ever  since. 

The  history  and  character  of  this  church  and  com- 
munity are  so  well  known  that,  I am  sure,  I will  not  be 
misunderstood  if  I make  a general  remark  in  closing. 

We  have  witnessed  in  this  country  a great  increase 
of  crime  since  the  World  War.  We  may  call  it  a revival 
of  wickedness.  Some  attribute  it  to  prohibition;  but  what 
has  prohibition  to  do  with  the  stealing  of  automobiies, 
highway  robberies,  the  robbery  of  banks,  the  burglary 
of  private  residences,  the  kidnapping  and  ruin  of  young 
girls,  the  heartless  killing  of  those  who  resist?  The  ma- 
jority of  these  criminals  are  young  men,  who  seem  to  have 
no  conscience,  no  pity,  no  fear  of  God,  or  man.  The 
swift  motor  car  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  escape;  the 
spoils  are  more  valuable  than  ever  before.  They  think 
there  is  small  chance  of  their  being  caught  by  the  police. 
They  have  no  fear  of  punishment  in  this  world,  or  a 
world  to  come.  If  captured,  the  worst  they  have  to  fear 
is  a short  term  in  a so-called  “Reform  School.”  “It  is  to 
laugh.” 

Back  of  it  all  is  a feeling  which  has  been  growing  for 
the  last  thirty  years  that  there  is  no  God,  no  hereafter, 
no  heaven,  no  hell,  no  punishment  for  the  wicked,  and, 
as  life  is  short,  it  is  well  to  make  the  most  of  it  at  the 
expense  of  good  citizens,  moral,  law  abiding,  industrious, 
provident,  saving.  How  can  we  stem  the  tide  of  un- 
belief and  its  natural  consequences? 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  inspired  Finney,  with  his  logi- 
cal power  and  courage  of  conviction,  appeared  again  to 
convince  the  young  men  of  this  generation  that  there  is 
a moral  law  and  a just  God,  and  “ it  is  not  the  whole  of 
life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  die?” 
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The  Athletic  Situation 


An  Editorial  In  the  Review 
By  William  B.  Tucker,  ’30 

We  have  been  asked  several  times  why  we  did  not 
say  something  about  athletics,  and  our  reply  was,  at 
first,  that  we  didn’t  know  enough  about  them  to  say 
anything.  But  it  came  to  be  a poor  excuse. 

For  it  has  been  said,  and  is  said,  that  something  is 
wrong  with  Oberlin  athletic  teams;  that  the  backfield  of 
our  football  teams  has  not  been  developed  as  it  ought; 
that  our  basketball  players  have  not  improved  since  high 
school  days;  that  a consistent  method  of  attack  on  the 
offense  has  been  consistently  lacking;  that  there  is  not 
enough  help  in  the  coaching;  that  the  teams  have  not 
been  keeping  in  training. 

The  charges  are  serious;  they  imply  two  things;  that 
the  coaching  has  been  inadequate  or  not  what  it  should 
be;  and  that  there  has  not  been  the  co-operation  there 
should  be  betwe'^n  team  and  coach,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  training. 

Looking  into  the  problem,  it  would  seem  that  there 
are  several  explanations  other  than  any  criticism  of  the 
coaching  which  would  explain  any  apparent  slump  in  our 
teams.  L«>t  us  consider  them  briefly. 

It  is  asserted  by  one  well  equipped  to  know  that,  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  outstanding  athletes  have  not 
been  drawn  to  Oberlin  as  in  the  past;  men  with  an  ability 
to  block  in  the  backfield,  men  with  an  eye  for  the  basket, 
men  with  the  stamina  to  win  the  grueling  440-yard  run 
have  not  enrolled  in  Oberlin.  Perhaps  it  is  an  excuse; 
we  believe  it  to  be  at  least  a partial  explanation. 

There  has  been,  too,  increasing  emphasis  on  extra 
curricular  activities,  as  well  as  scholarship  in  curricular 
work  in  the  past  half-decade,  with  increasingly  high  stand- 
ards of  entrance,  which  together  may  have  tended  away 
from  the  development  of  the  athlete.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  tendency  is  a growing  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  general  student  body  toward  athletics,  with  a re- 
sulting apathy  on  the  part  of  the  athlete  toward  them. 
Box  office  figures  for  football  games  tor  the  past  five 
years  show  a decided  decline.  And  then  there  is  the 
thought,  are  our  athletes  keeping  in  condition?  It  has 
been  asserted  “by  one  who  knows,”  which  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a reliable  source,  that  fully  halt  of  the  men 
on  the  basketball  squad  were  smoking,  at  the  start  of 
the  season,  and  that  one  was  drinking.  It  is  well  knotvn 
that  one  letter-man  on  both  cage  and  gridiron  teams 
smokes  habitually.  Not  giving  of  one’s  b'^st  to  the  team 
and  the  school  is  despicable  in  our  eyes,  if  one  elects  to 
hitch  his  wagon  to  the  star  of  intercollegiate  athletic  repre- 
sentation. Almost  as  bad  is  the  accusation  that  men 
already  having  won  their  letters  are  well  satisfied  not 
to  try  their  hardest,  secure  of  their  recognition.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  there  is  no  foundation  to  this. 

Remedies?  A better  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  first  of 
ail.  Instead  of  allowing  personal  prejudices  to  influence 
one’s  attitude  toward  his  coach  and  the  team  — as  some 
of  our  “orphans”  seem  to  have  done  — it  might  be  well 
to  stop  and  consider;  just  how  small  am  1 going  to  be? 

It  will  be  said,  also,  get  more  athletic  material. 
Dangerous,  when  the  Intention  is  avowedly  expressed. 
Most  of  the  bad  feeling  which  now  exists  in  the  Ohio 
Conference  centers  around  the  desire  of  certain  schools 
in  this  direction.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


A Letter  to  The  Review 
By  Cross  Country  Captain  Ken  Miller,  ’30 

In  your  recent  editorial,  “Athletics,”  you  seem  to  give 
evidence  of  knowing  more  about  the  present  athletic 
situation  than  you  are  willing  to  take  credit  for.  Con- 
sidering the  complexity  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I 
believe  you  were  more  than  fair  in  your  remarks.  In 
concluding  you  ask  “for  more  constructive  thought”  and 
since  you  have  omitted  any  discussion  of  what  se°ms  to 
me  to  be  the  cancer  that  is  gnawing  the  heart  of  Oberlin 
athletics,  I submit  these  few  paragraphs. 

I maintain  that  the  trouble  with  Oberlin  athletics  is 
that  there  are  several  would-be  athletic  clubs  (supporting 
boarding  houses  and  rooming  establishments  on  the  side) 
which  are  bent  on  jumping  from  the  sphere  of  intra- 
mural activity  where  they  belong  into  intercollegiate  com- 
petition. If  that  statement  is  ambiguous,  I repeat  in  as 
the  student  body  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  Ober- 
plain  words  as  I command  — just  as  long  as  the  Wood- 
shed, the  Manor,  the  Kolebin,  the  Castle,  the  Red  Lan- 
tern, the  Tower  House,  Delta  Lodge,  the  Abbey,  the 
White  House,  the  Yacht  club,  or  any  other  “bin”  or 
“shed”  places  its  own  individual  interests  above  those  of 
lin  will  never  have  winning  teams.  If  this  has  not  been 
proven  by  the  present  disastrous  basketball  season,  then 
I miss  my  guess. 

I have  no  aversion  to  seeing  “Dead  Man’s  Hall”  sched- 
ule and  advertise  a game  with  Oshkosh  College,  and  take 
the  floor  against  said  college,  provided  they  wear  shirts 
marked  “Dead  Man’s  Hall”  and  not  “Oberlin.”  In  fact, 
it  I had  the  cash  and  felt  in  the  mood,  I would  probably 
go;  but  when  I go  to  see  Oberlin  play  Hiram,  or  any  other 
team,  I hope  to  see  the  five  best  eligible  men  in  college  get 
in  there  and  fight  for  Oberlin  in  Oberlin  uniforms,  re- 
gardless of  which  root  they  sleep  under  or  where  they 
eat;  and  just  as  long  as  that  team  fights  for  Oberlin, 
whether  it  is  winning  or  losing,  it  will  have  my  support. 
However,  one  must  admit  that  it  is  disillusioning  to  see 
two  different  squads  of  four  trotted  out  like  a bunch  of 
jealous  high  school  kids,  each  squad  to  play  so  many 
minut'^s  and  lose;  when,  if  the  pick  of  those  eight  men 
were  i)laced  in  action  with  Jim  Barnes,  would  follow  the 
instructions  of  the  coach,  and  would  forget  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  basketball  letters  go  to  one  house, 
Oberlin  could  win. 

We  all  like  to  win — there’s  no  g°tting  around  it. 
Oberlin  can  win,  and  it  is  not  my  premise  that  Oberlin 
must  “fire”  coaches  or  subsidize  future  “granges”  in  order 
to  win.  Potentially,  I believe  that  Oberlin  has  enough 
“material”  and  enough  coaching  brains  to  win.  but  this 
potentiality  will  always  remain  peacefully  dormant  just 
as  long  as  the  lidless  resin  bucket  is  kept  near  the  bench 
and  just  as  long  as  individuals  cling  persistently  to  the 
ideal  that  they  must  win  for  the  economic  and  social 
security  of  the  “Tumbled  Down  Shack.” 

The  remedy  — yes,  there  are  those  who  would  pass 
the  buck  to  the  trustees  and  say,  “Solve  the  men’s  hous- 
ing problem.”  Such  people  admit  their  own  weakness. 
A surer  remedy  lies  within  reach  of  every  man  in  Oberlin 
College,  if,  wh»n  he  goes  to  the  stock-room  for  his  equip- 
ment, he  dedicates  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  student 
body,  and  not  to  the  interest  of  the  “Urchins”  or  any  other 
predatory  organization. 
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We  beiieve  greater  assistance  might  come  in  the  di- 
rection of  a more  adequate  coaching  staff.  A good  back- 
field  coach  — we  have  a good  iine  coach  aiready  • — to  also 
take  charge  of  the  freshmen;  and  then  another  coach  to 
relieve  “Mac”  of  his  onerous  doubie  burden  in  the  winter 
— we  have  such  men  as  Ai  Wheeier  of  Amherst  in  mind — 
would  make  things  look  very  different.  But  to  say  that 
the  present  slump  is  the  fault  of  one  man  is  stretching  it. 
As  it  happens,  that  one  man  was  a member  of  his  varsity 
basketball  team  tor  three  years;  was  captain  his  last 
year;  allowed  no  man  to  score  on  him  at  his  position  as 
guard  for  two  years;  and  only  cne  score  to  be  made  on 
him  when  captain,  in  his  last  year.  It  might  seem  that 
he  ought  to  know  what  he  is  doing  — at  least  more  so 
than  many  of  us. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  athletics:  one  Vox 
Populi  submitted  to  us  shortly  before  Christmas  vacation 
wondered  why  Oberiin  does  not  play  more  outside  teams 
in  football.  Apropos  of  which,  be  it  known  that  Wooster 
College  has  broken  oft  all  athletic  relations  with  Western 


Reserve  University  because  the  latter  deliberately  dropped 
the  former  from  its  schedule,  to  play  Carnegie  Tech — and 
grab  some  of  the  big  coin.  We  should  hate  to  have  it 
said  of  Oberiin  that  she  had  turned  snob  and  high-hat 
athletically.  And  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  Ohio 
Conference  needs  the  support  of  Oberiin.  Is  she  going  to 
tail? 

The  ideal  in  intercollegiate  athletics  is  absence  of  all 
professionalism;  no  gate  receipts,  everyone,  teams,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  guests  of  the  athletic  department;  every- 
one having  a good  time.  But  the  day  is  one  of  big 
spectacles,  huge  gate  receipts,  specialization  in  athletics 
as  all  else  — and  the  resultant  evils  and  inadequacies. 

But  we  are  getting  “too  idealistic,”  perhaps.  The 
point  is,  Oberiin  athletics  are  above  the  average  in  many 
ways,  but  possibly  not  in  the  number  of  victories  turned 
in.  There  is  room  for  improvement  along  many  lines, 
undoubtedly.  But  there  is  also  room  for  more  construc- 
tive thought  and  much  more  keeping  of  mouths  shut, 
v here  knowledge  is  lacking. 


Faculty  Notes 


Mr.  Moyer  recently  appeared  in  re- 
cital at  Earlham  College,  and  was 
heard  over  WTAM  as  the  soloist  in  a 
.Standard  Oil  Company’s  hour,  pla.v- 
ing  the  St.  Saens  G minor  concerto. 

Mr.  Leedy  played  two  concerts  In 
the  east  recently,  one  at  the  Junior 
College  at  Avon  Old  Farms,  Ct.,  the 
other  at  the  Concord  (Mass.)  Academy. 

President  Wilkins  spoke  February 
21  at  a joint  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  .4ppointment  Secre- 
taries and  College  Personnel  Officers 
and  the  Personnel  Research  Federa- 
tion, on  the  subject,  " What  a College 
President  asks  of  a personnel  officer.” 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the 
president,  has  gone  to  Florida  on 
business  for  the  college. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  gave  a se- 
ries of  lectures  before  tbe  Archeolog- 
iCtil  Institute  on  the  subject,  “ Early 
American  Houses,”  and  “ lAench 
•Gothic  Cathedrals.”  He  lectured  also 
in  Boston,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Hart- 
for.  New  York,  Essex  Falls,  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  Jan.  25-Feb.  1. 

February  14  and  15  Mr.  Ward  gave 
two  lectures  in  Hartford,  Conn,,  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
and  the  Teachers  of  Art  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Professor  Maurice  Kessler  gave  a 
I„<'cture-Recital  on  February  27  at 
Denison  University;  on  April  23  he 
gives  one  in  Oberiin;  and  on  April  25 
in  Berea,  Ky. 

Professor  N.  L.  Sims  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  lectured  before  the 


social  science  department  of  Ne->v 
York  University  February  9.  Mr. 
Sims  represented  Oberiin  at  a dinner 
in  honor  of  a distinguished  graduate 
in  New  York  on  February  8. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  al.tended  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Cleveland,  February  22. 

Pi'ofessor  H.  H.  Thornton  spoxe  be- 
fore the  Women’s  Literary  Clubs  of 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  January  24.  His  sub- 
ject was  “ Switzerland,”  with  special 
reference  to  John  Calvin  and  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  spent  sev- 
eral days  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  University  of  Illinois 
the  last  of  January,  conferring  with 
professors  there  on  the  use  of  Pho- 
netics and  phonetic  apparatus  in  tbe 
teaching  of  modern  language. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  gave  a 
series  of  addresses  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege during  the  week  of  prayer,  Feb- 
ruary 14-14. 

Dr.  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  instructor 
in  tbe  Theological  Seminary,  attended 
a conference  at  Pocono  Manor,  Pa.,  in 
Fehruary. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
fessorial Advisory  Section  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation in  Chicago  beginning  February 
14.  Dr.  Fiske  led  a discussion  group 
on  the  question  of  the  curriculum  in 
Religious  Education. 

Professor  C.  T.  Craig  attended  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  president  of 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dr.  E.  D. 
Soper,  at  Delaware,  February  14. 

Dean  Anna  Klingenhagen  conducted 
a question  box  session  at  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  TVomen  in 
Cleveland,  February  20. 

Miss  Ivanore  Barnes  gave  a talk 
cn  “The  Kardex  System”  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Ap- 
pointment Secretaries  held  in  Cleve- 
land Fehruary  21. 

J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  personnel 
officer,  led  the  discussions  on  two 
papers  at  sessions  of  the  National 
Association  of  Appointment  Secretar- 
ies, College  Personnel  Officers  and 
the  Personnel  Research  Federation  in 
Cleveland  February  21  on  “The  Per- 
sonnel Department  — Its  Contribution 
to  the  Personnel  Work  of  Deans  and 
Administrative  Officers,”  and  “Prob- 
lems Arising  in  Daily  Personnel 
Work.”  Mr.  Humphreys,  recently 
went  to  Cincinnati  for  a conference 
with  Dean  Herman  Schneider,  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce, 
to  learn  at  first  hand  the  methods  of 
cooperation  with  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  has 
Ibis  year  for  the  first  time  granted 
a graduate  assistantship  and  lias  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Alvin  E,  Belden  of  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  to  that  position. 

Professors  Carl  D.  Burtt,  J.  H. 
Nichols  and  Admissions  Director 
William  H.  Seaman  attended  tbe  N. 
E.  A.  meetings  in  Cleveland  Febru- 
ary 25-28. 
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Thrilling  Games  But  Mediocre  Playing 

By  ElKvyn  Bails,  ’32 


Although  fresh  from  a victory  over 
Case,  Oberlin  was  forced  to  bow  to 
Heidelberg,  January  26,  in  Warner 
gym,  with  a score  of  22-20, 

Oberlin  played  only  mediocre  bas- 
ketball in  the  first  halt,  which  ended 
18  to  S for  Heidelberg,  but  something 
sceni'^d  to  have  happened  to  the  Yeo- 
men between  halves.  In  the  second 
period  they  displayed  the  best  bas- 
ketball seen  here  all  season.  Fight- 
ing desperately,  holding  a strong  do 
fense,  Oberlin  worked  her  way  up 
until  the  scores  were  even.  From 
then  on  it  was  practically  a hand  to 
hand  fight:  first  one  side  would  score, 
then  the  other  side  would  make  a 
goal,  Heidelberg  was  ahead  by  just 
one  goal  when  the  gun  popped, 

Meinhold,  Stocker,  Barr,  and  Al- 
lensworth  were  high  point  scorers, 
Barnes,  as  usual,  showed  the  fighting 
stuff  that  he  is  made  of, 

WOOSTER 

Oberlin’s  traditional  rival,  Woos- 
ter, was  victorious  over  the  Yeoman 
■quintet  in  a game  played  at  Wooster 
on  February  2 by  a score  of  31  to  20. 
It  was  simply  a case  of  the  better 
team  winning;  both  played  with  slow 
precision. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  in 
the  first  halt,  which  ended  12  to  7, 
AVooster  leading.  In  the  second  period 
Wooster  was  more  agressive,  putting 
Oberlin  on  the  defense.  Meinhold. 
Oberlin’s  standby,  Barr  and  Stocker 
were  high  point  scorers  for  Oberlin. 

ROCHESTER 

Although  a good  fight  was  put  up, 
Oberlin  was  defeated  by  Rochester 
University  February  8 by  a score  of 
30-26.  Starting  rather  slowly,  Ober- 
lin was  12  points  behind  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  when  the  score  was 
19-7.  Barnes  shot  the  only  field  goal 
made  in  that  period. 

Barr  scored  ten  points  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  half,  bringing 
things  to  a more  even  standing,  but 
the  best  efforts  of  the  whole  team 
failed  to  bring  victory. 

A fast  passing  game  and  ability  1o 
make  field  goals  caused  tbe  Eastern- 
ers to  win. 

NIAGARA 

Defeat  was  again  the  symbol  for 
Oberlin  in  the  game  with  Niagara  on 
February  9.  A fast  start  gave  Ober- 
lin a lead  of  one  point  at  the  half, 
but  Niagara  rallied  with  a series  of 


baskets,  and  the  game  ended  21-15. 

The  game  was  a hard  fight  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end;  either  side 
earned  every  point  it  got,  but  Niagara 
deserved  just  a little  more — enougii 
to  down  the  Yoemeu. 

RESERVE 

Oberlin  defeats  Reserve!  Welcome 
news  any  time,  to  be  sure,  but  partic- 
ularly welcome  after  the  long  hard 
struggles  Oberlin  has  had  in  the  past 
season.  Intense  rivalry,  better  bas- 
ket-shooting, and  good  teamwork  were 
some  of  the  factors  which  caused 
Oberlin  to  win  this  game,  which  end- 
ed in  a score  of  34-23. 

The  teams  were  so  closely  matched 
in  the  first  half  that  it  was  difficult 
to  guess  which  was  the  better.  The 
halt  ended  14  to  14.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half  Oberlin  gained 
several  points,  only  to  be  overtaken 
by  Reserve.  A series  of  neat  baskets 
by  Allensworth  gave  us  a lead  of  ten 
points,  which  Reserve  never  fully  re- 
covered. 

Al'ensworth  was  the  star  of  the 
evening,  piling  up  20  points.  Barnes, 
ns  usual,  displayed  his  spe’d  and  his 
ability  to  be  at  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  time. 

CASE 

Case  evened  up  with  Oberlin  by 
snatching  a last  second  victory  on  the 
Scientists  floor  February  16.  It  was 
a single  shot  that  gave  them  the  game 
just  as  it  had  been  a one  basket  lead 
that  enabled  Oberlin  to  claim  a vic- 
tory earlier  in  the  season  when  Case 
played  in  Warner  Gym.  It  was  a 
poorly  played  but  thrilling  game.  The 
first  half  ended  in  the  Yoeman’s  favor 
6 to  4.  Neither  team  could  hit  the 
basket  from  the  field  nor  on  free 
throws.  Final  score,  19  to  21. 

OHIO  NORTHERN 

One  drew  a long  breath  after  the 
Ohio  Northern  game,  for  it  was  any- 
body’s victory  till  the  whistle  blew. 
Oberlin  took  the  lead  shortly  after 
play  started,  but  the  Ada  boys  pushed 
hard  and  the  half  ended  9-8.  In  the 
second  half  it  was  see-saw,  first  one 
in  the  lead,  then  the  other.  There 
were  flashes  of  clever  playing,  but  on 
the  whole  the  interest  of  the  game 
lay  in  its  closeness.  Barr  made  some' 
pretty  shots  and  played  a good  floor 
game.  Final,  19-18. 

AKRON 

The  last  home  game  was  with 


Jim  Barnes 


Akron,  which  earlier  in  the  season 
had  beaten  the  Crimson  and  Gold  51 
to  11.  But  Oberlin  had  been  grad- 
ually Improving  her  play  and  on  the 
night  in  question  played  the  best 
game  of  the  season.  The  first  half 
stood  11-11.  The  home  boys  tired  the 
second  half  and  did  not  guard  quite 
close  enough.  The  result  was  a 25-19 
score  favorable  to  Akron. 

TRACK 

Varsity  track  candidates  are  be- 
ginning to  get  ready  for  the  first 
indoor  track  meet  with  Ypsilanti  Nor- 
mal on  the  University  of  Michigan 
track,  March  9. 

The  Cleveland  Relays  at  Cleveland 
are  scheduled  for  March  16. 
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Home-Coming,  as  Seen 

The  folks  back  home  elected  me  to 
the  Alumni  Council,  and  I said,  what 
in  heck  is  that,  and  somebody  replied, 
that’s  the  gang  up  in  Oberlin  that 
bosses  us  alumni.  I said.  I’m  no 
alumni.  I’m  a farmer,  I only  went  to 
the  Academy  two  years.  Never  mind, 
they  say,  once  in  Oberlin  always  an 
Oberlinite,  and  we  elected  you  any- 
way: so  I says  0.  K.,  and  to  Oberlin 
I went. 

It  was  Home-Coming  time,  mid- 
winter they  called  it,  and  they  named 
it  rightly  for  there  was  plenty  of  snow 
on  the  ground  and  ice  on  the  walks 
and  road.  I became  a very  proficient 
skidder  during  my  sojourn  on  the  old 
campus  and  in  going  to  and  from. 

I got  a warm  hand  like  I was  the 
prodigal  son  returned.  It  is  true;  I 
had  not  been  back  since  I graduated 
a century  or  less  ago.  Alumni  Sec- 
retary Olmstead  had  me  spotted  as 
soon  as  I hove  in  sight,  and  he  knew 
my  name,  when  I commenced,  who  I 
married  (and  wondered  why  she 
hadn’t  divorced  me),  where  I iived, 
and  that  I worked  for  a living. 

Have  a hotel  room  waiting  for 
you  ” — he  .said  it  just  like  that,  as  if 
I was  familiar  with  a room  and  bath 
at  two  per.  Weil,  I wasn’t  going  to 
let  him  bluff  me,  so  I says:  “Thanks, 
•show  me  to  it.” 

Gee,  if  anybody  ever  asks  you,  does 
Oberlin  need  a new  hotel,  tell  ’em 
yes,  and  use  a megaphone  so  there 
won’t  be  no  mistaking  them  hearing 
you.  No  reflections  on  Mister  Hobbs, 
his  hash  was  good  and  he  ain’t  re- 
sponsible for  the  shack  that  was  built 
before  he  was  born. 

Well,  a number  of  the  old  boys 
dropped  in  for  dinner  that  night,  and 
we  chewed  the  fat  in  more  ways  than 
one  till  we  had  to  hustle  for  the  old- 
timers’  ball  game.  The  old-timers 

played  like  old-timers  and  the  kids 
played  like — well,  you  know  what  1 
mean,  played  as  hard  as  they  could. 

I forgot  all  about  being  a first  citizen 
of  Burgundy,  a church  deacon  and  a 
respectable  husband  and  father  and 

jumped  up  and  down  and  waved  my 
arms  si/mclricalli/  so  the  old  lady 
next  to  me  had  to  fix  her  hair  several 

times.  1 bet  she  wished  it  was 

liobbed.  And  yell,  say  boy,  I had  for- 
gotten 1 had  such  a voice.  They  cmild 
hear  me  clear  across  the  gym,  at 
least  1 think  they  could,  for  1 saw  a 
young  lady  smiling  in  my  direction. 

It  was  some  game,  and  only  fifty 
cents.  Genuine  Oberlin  price,  and 


by  One  Who  Attended 

then  they  threw  in  a dance  beside.s — 
over  at  the  Women’s  Gym.  It  wasn’t 
much  of  a dance  floor,  as  a matter  of 
fact  it  was  made  for  roller  skates 
back  before  the  war — no  not  the 
World  War,  but  the  Spanish  War,  and 
perhaps  the  Civil  War.  When  the 
Oberlin  younsters  shocked  us  alumni 
by  demanding  dancing  the  faculty  re- 
luctently  aquiesed  (tunny  how,  when 
you  get  back  to  college  atmosphere, 
these  big  words  pop  out),  but  said, 
find  yourself  a place  Findings 
weren’t  very  good.  A cement  floor 
basement  room  in  Rice  Hall  serves  as 
a practice  floor,  but  the  two  gyms  are 
used  (or  ordinary  dances  and  the  tile 
floors  of  the  Men’s  Building  and  the 
Art  Museum  for  the  hops. 

Well,  I was  speaking  of  the  dance. 
Mrs.  Hatch,  she’s  the  lady  director  of 
recreation,  she  introduces  me  to 
some  more  forlorn  hopes  like  myself 
and  says  shake  a leg,  only  she  says 
it  in  more  genteel  language.  Well 
now  you  know  I never  learned  to 
dance  because  John  Fisher  Peck  would 
canned  me  if  he’d  caught  me  doing  it 
when  I was  in  school,  then  I married 
and  my  wife  didn’t  just  think  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  put  my  arm  around 
other  women.  But  she  wasn’t  there 
so  I dared  one  of  those  f.  hopes  to 
take  the  floor  with  me,  and  she  was 
a good  sport.  We  didn’t  get  very  far, 
for  you  couldn’t  when  there  were  five 
hundred  trying  to  dance  where  there 
was  room  (or  only  a hundred,  but 
anyway  we  got  acquainted,  and  that’s 
what  I understood  these  home-coming 
things  are  for. 

Next  day  I went  over  to  Finney 
Chapel  to  hear  Miss  Judge  Florence 
Allen  speak.  She  did  well  too  and 
told  us  what  was  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica, and  we  thought  she  was  all  right 
too. 

And  then  1 went  over  to  Mr.  01m- 
stead’s  ofllce  again  because  he  said  I 
was  to  have  a free  lunch  with  one  of 
the  students.  1 kinda  hoped  he  would 
hand  mo  over  to  one  of  those  pretty 
girls  I saw  waiting  in  his  ofllce,  but 
he  said  I’d  probably  enjoy  seeing 
men’s  life  now  and  so  be  introduced 
me  to  a nice  looking  chap  who  bolds 
some  ofllce  or  other  and  runs  one  of 
these  men’s  houses  It  was  a great 
bunch  of  young  bucks  there,  a real 
masculine-like  tone  lo  the  place,  and 
the  eats  were  good  and  there  was  no 
rough  stuff — ami  1 liked  the  boys  and 
they  asked  me  to  come  again,  amt 
darned  if  1 wouldn’t  like  lo.  I’m  glad 


Olmstead  took  me  (or  a he-man  and 
sent  me  there. 

Then  I had  to  go  to  their  Council 
meeting,  that  was  what  I was  sent 
to  Oberlin  for.  And  it  w'asn't  bad 
either.  Olmstead,  he  told  what  his 
job  was,  and  Graham,  dean  of  theol- 
ogy, said  there  wasn’t  as  many  prayer 
meetings  as  there  used  to  be  but  the 
boys  were  good  boys  and  went  to 
church  once  a semester  and  the  girls 
oftener.  But  no  kidding,  he  said 
they  were  a nice  gang  of  youngsters 
and  he  thought  they  had  a lot  of  re- 
ligion though  they  didn’t  pray  on  the 
street  corners  like  we  used  to. 

A young  chap  named  Nichols  told 
us  how  he  got  every  boy  playing 
some  game.  Maybe  golf  and  ten- 
nis and  hand  ball  and  volley  ball  did 
’em  as  much  good  as  football  and  they 
could  keep  playing  those  things  after 
they  had  left  college.  Not  many  of 
us  do  football.  He  had  us  asking  him 
questions  and  he  answered  them  too. 

Yes,  and  Prexy  spoke.  That  sounds 
queer  to  call  him  Prexy,  because  I 
never  saw  him  before,  but  that’s  what 
he  is  now,  he  spoke  a few  words  of 
greeting  and  packed  a whole  idea  in 
two  or  three  sentences,  hoped  the  old 
boys  would  do  more  (or  the  young 
birds  just  getting  out.  And  I bet 
we  do. 

Well.  I guess  there  were  some  other 
things  at  that  meeting  but  I forget. 
That  sounds  like  I used  to  say  to 
John  Tyler  Shaw  when  he  called  on 
me  in  those  old  days  in  French  Hall. 

Well,  the  meeting  was  over  and  1 
had  done  my  duty,  so  when  they  says 
let’s  go  down  and  let  Prexy  receive  us 
I says  let’s  go,  and  we  went. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  for  that’s  the 
Prexy  now,  are  kind  folks.  They’ve 
got  a real  house  down  on  Forest 
street  that  the  college  bought  and 
gave  them  and  they  fixed  it  up  fine, 
and  they  said  they  were  glad  to  see 
us  all  there.  And  1 told  them  about 
how  it  was  when  1 went  to  Oberlin, 
all  about  the  mud  and  the  chores  1 
had  to  do  to  earn  my  room  and  board, 
and  how  1 had  a good  suit  and  an  old 
suit  that  lasted  me  all  the  two  years 
1 was  there.  And  1 would  have  told 
them  more  because  they  were  awfully 
nice  to  me,  but  somebody  else  wanted 
lo  speak  to  them  and  a young  lady 
said  won’t  you  come  and  have  tea. 
Well,  1 went  out,  but  I had  coffee  and 
sandwiches  and  cake  and  I met  some 
more  folks  that  were  glad  to  know 
I’d  gone  to  Oberlin  too. 

’I’hat  evening  this  man  Hart  and 
his  gang  that  runs  the  alumni  had  us 
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all  down  to  tho  hotel,  excuse  me.  inn, 
for  a swell  feed.  Some  layout  that 
chef  provided.  And  we  went  right  to 
it,  just  like  we  were  home  with  our 
coats  off.  Afterwards  Hart  cracked 
a funny  one  or  two  and  shoved  his 
classmate.  Freddie  Savage,  before  the 
spot-light.  He  told  how  they  used 
to  do  it  in  his  day  and  how  they  did 
it  now  in  athletics.  Rather  interest- 
ing too.  A fellow  named  Fairfield, 
that’s  been  running  those  schools 
over  in  China  tor  us  Oberlin  foiks — 
they  call  them  Shansi  Schools  I think 
— toid  what  a good  work  we  were  do- 
ing. You  know  I’m  going  to  sneak 
a bill  out  of  ma’s  pocketbook  every 
year  after  this  and  send  to  help 
those  schools.  It  sounded  as  it  we’d 
been  doing  the  young  Chinese  some 
good.  We  must  have,  for  one  of  them 
is  helping  run  the  government  now, 
he’s  in  the  president’s  cabinet,  and  a 
lot  of  others  have  good  jobs,  accord- 
ing to  Fairfield. 

Then  the  baby  addition  to  the  fac- 
ulty spoke.  You  know  what  I mean, 
the  youngest  one,  just  graduated  five 
years  ago.  Seaman,  William  H.,  no- 
body said  what  the  H.  stands  for.  You 
ought  to  have  heard  the  story  he  told. 
He  wants  us  all  to  help  him  on  his 
job.  Wish  I could  get  somebody  to 
help  me  on  mine.  He  wants  a better 
bunch  of  students  at  Oberlin.  Of 
course  he  wasn’t  casting  any  reflec- 
tions on  you  or  me,  that  used  to  be 
students  there,  but  I suppose  times 
have  changed.  Anyhow  we  alumni 
are  going  to  help  him  find  just  the 
nicest  young  people  there  are  and 
send  them  to  Oberlin.  I know  a fel- 
low in  our  town  that’s  bright  and  has 
lots  of  pep  and  would  make  a whiz. 
I’m  going  to  tell  Seaman  about  him 

There  was  some  good  music  in  be- 
tween the  speaking  — conservatory 
students,  they  said,  and,  oh  boy,  how 
they  could  play  and  sing — the  real 
stuff,  not  jazzy  either.  So  the  day 
ended. 

I suppose  I’ve  forgotten  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  things,  like  ho>v  I sa^v  a 
number  of  the  old  boys  going  into 
Frank  Tobin’s  back  room,  and  I said 
that  looks  interesting  to  me  and  I 
followed  along,  not  that  I expected 
anything  to  drink,  tor  I don’t  drink. 
That’s  another  of  those  Oberlin  idio- 
syncrasies (not  a bad  word  either). 
But  you  know  those  fellows  were  just 
going  to  say  hello  to  Tobin.  He  is  a 
good  .scout  and  they  don’t  come  back 
to  town  without  saying  hello  to  him. 
Some  other  gink  kept  that  store  when 
I was  in  town.  I traded  down  on  the 


corner  whenever  I had  a tooth  ache. 

Well,  all  I can  say  in  conclusion  is 
that  a good  time  was  had  by  all  and 
it  the  home  folks  want  me  to  go  back 
another  year  they  won’t  have  to  do 
any  coaxing. 


President  King  Resigns 

Shansi  Chairmanship 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Shansi  Memorial  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Oberlin  Febru- 
ary 23.  Much  important  business  wms 
transacted. 

Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King  tendered 
his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  Dr.  King  had  held  the  position 
since  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion tw'enty-flve  years  or  more  ago. 
His  successor  is  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  association.  To 
succeed  Dr.  King  as  a member  of  the 
board  the  trustees  elected  Dr.  Wynn 
C.  Fairfield,  recently  dean  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Shansi  schools 
and  now  a secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 


Walter  S.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis,  tor  the  past 
two  years  Field  Secretary,  was  named 
Executive  Secretary.  She  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  as  Field  Secretary 
under  the  new'  title.  Mrs.  Davis  has 
been  related  to  the  Shansi  association 
since  its  inception,  having  previously 
been  a missionary  to  Shansi.  Mr. 
Davis  was  killed  in  the  Boxer  uprising 
in  1900.  Mrs.  Davis  has  also  held  for 
a number  of  years  a position  on  the 


staff  of  the  Women’s  .Mission  Board  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

The  next  student  representative  to 
go  to  Shansi  is  Walter  S.  Phillips 
of  the  present  senior  class.  Mr. 
Phillips  cam"  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  w'as  president  of  his  freshman 
class  in  Oberlin,  business  manager  of 
the  1929  Hi-O-Hi,  is  a member  of 
the  Honor  Court.  He  has  played 
class  football  and  basketball  and  been 
on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cabinet.  His  cur- 
riculum major  has  been  botany. 


Samuel  E.  Wilson 

Samuel  E.  Wilson,  who  in  1923-25 
was  student  representative  to  Shansi, 
was  chosen  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  school  to  succeed  Dr.  Fairfield. 
Mr.  Wilson  received  his  arts  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  1923  and  his  theolog- 
ical degree  in  1928.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  been  doing  graduate  work 
in  theology  and  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Avon  Lake, 
a Cleveland  suburb.  Mrs.  IVilson  was 
Alice  Mae  Walker.  ’23.  They  have 
one  child. 

A gift  of  $600,000  from  the  Hall 
estate  was  acknowledged.  This 
brings  the  total  from  the  Hall  estate 
to  the  Shansi  association  for  endow'- 
ment  to  $750,000  and  will  prove  of 
very  material  benefit  to  the  associa- 
tion in  carrying  on  the  w'ork  of  the 
schools. 

Money  was  voted  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  land  and  equipment  to 
be  used  by  Raymond  Moyer,  who  has 
become  a member  of  the  school’s  fac- 
ulty for  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

A wall  was  authorized  to  be  built 
around  the  enlarged  campus.  Other 
minor  expenditures  were  agreed  to. 
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Debate  Gets  Under  Way 

“Trial  by  Jury”  was  the  subject  of 
a debate  February  15  between  an 
Oberlin  team  and  the  University  of 
Detroit.  Oberlin  took  the  negative 
side.  An  Oberlin  team  debated  the 
same  question  before  the  Parent- 
Teacher's  Association  of  Avon  Feb- 
ruary 19.  On  February  18,  a group 
debated  before  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
of  Wadsworth,  and  later  before  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  of  Marblehead. 

A group  of  four  girls  conducted  a 
debate  in  Cleveland  February  21  be- 


Another  Gray  Game 

Pleases  Large  Audience 

Once  again  Oberlin  athletic  heroes 
of  the  years  1908  to  1928  inclusive, 
entered  into  the  glorious  glamor  of  a 
basketball  game,  before  an  apprecia- 
tive crowd  that  packed  Warner  gym- 
nasium Thursday  night,  February  21. 
for  the  annual  "Crip”  Orey  Memorial 
games. 

The  Old  Timers  were  only  one 
basket  behind  the  Oberlin  Orplians, 
playing  under  the  title  of  “Varsity 
Seconds”  at  the  end  of  the  first  lialf. 
The  1927  alumni  team  then  took  the 
floor  and  staged  a fast  half  that  ended 
10  to  9 in  favor  of  their  opponents — 
the  present  varsity.  But  in  botli 
games,  youth  won  out  in  spite  of 
heroic  spurts  by  the  alumni.  The 


fore  the  Women's  Council  tor  the  Pro- 
motion of  Peace. 

Other  engagements  have  not  yet 
been  announced. 


Enrolment  Shows  Increase 
of  25 

Twenty-five  new  students,  nine  of 
them  women,  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  college  for  the  new  semester,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott, 
registrar.  They  include  seven  grad- 
uate students,  one  senior,  lour  juniors, 
ten  sophomores,  and  three  freshmen. 


Oberlin  Orphans  triumphed  over  the 
Old  Timers  on  a 23-17  count  and  the 
varsity  beat  the  '27's  20  to  16. 

Both  games  were  full  of  surprises 
and  unexpected  reversals.  "Squirt” 
Edwards  and  “Polly”  McClure  led  the 
scoring  tor  tlm  Old  Timers  while 
Clayt  Miller  and  McCune  topped  the 
Orphans.  “Red”  Montie  cut  loose 
with  some  inspired  shots  and  his 
teammate  “Lars”  Wagner  was  most 
effective  from  the  foul  line.  Per- 
haps the  biggest  surprise  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Barnes’  high  point  total  of 
four  field  goals. 

Wliit  Morrison  showed  his  old-time 
skill  by  shooting  two  pretty  ones. 
Vradenburg  was  all  ov(u-  the  floor 
guanling,  ])assing  and  vocally  en- 
couraging his  team-mates.  Two  bas- 
kets were  chalked  up  to  his  credit. 


The  Yale  Institute  of  Human 
Relations 

Yale  University  has  received  gifts 
and  subsidies  representing  a capital 
of  $7,500,000  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Institute  of  Human  Relations  in 
wliich  the  university’s  resources  for 
the  investigation  of  man’s  behavior 
from  the  individual  and  social  view- 
points will  be  concentrated,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  last  month 
by  President  James  Rowland  Angell. 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  bring 
together  sociologists,  economists,  bi- 
ologists, and  psychologists,  who  will 
combine  with  their  colleagues  in  such 
applied  fields  as  law,  medicine,  and 
psychiatry  to  correlate  knowledge  of 
the  mind  and  body  and  of  individual 
and  group  conduct,  and  to  study 
further  the  interrelations  of  the  many 
factors  influencing  human  actions. 
The  announcement  states  that  Yale 
intends  to  make  a study  of  human  be- 
havior in  all  of  its  aspects  one  of  the 
university’s  major  objectives. 

All  of  the  departments  of  the  social 
and  natural  sciences  will  co-operate 
so  far  as  possible  in  this  plan,  with 
the  Institute  as  the  point  of  contact 
between  them  and  as  a center  for 
their  graduate  and  research  work. 
Every  man  on  the  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  hold  an  appointment  in  a 
fundamental  university  department  in 
order  that  the  work  of  the  Institute 
may  be  articulated  with  that  of  the 
university  as  a whole.  The  organiza- 
tion of  undergraduate  study  will  be  in 
no  way  affected.  The  Institute  will 
not  supplant  or  in  any  way  change 
the  status  of  any  university  division 
or  department.  It  will  simply  extend 
the  work  of  each  by  the  addition  of 
experts  in  research.  It  will  make 
possible  a coordination  of  related 
activities  dealing  with  man’s  welfare, 
and  a concentration  of  knowledge  and 
technique  such  as  has  never  before 
been  attempted  in  the  solution  of 
complex  problems  of  human  relations. 

The  Institute  will  be  closely  affil- 
iated with  the  professional  schools, 
such  as  law,  and  medicine,  and  per- 
haps eventually  with  other  schools,  as 
well  ns  with  the  fundamental  depart- 
ments of  study,  so  that  .students  in 
these  schools  may  be  trained  to  think 
of  tlieir  iirofessions  as  having  to  do 
lu-imarily  with  human  beings,  rather 
tlian  witli  lest  lubes,  statute  books, 
codes  or  creeds. 
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St.  Olaf  Choir  Makes  Its 

The  Artist  Recitals  of  the  first  se- 
mester closed  in  a blaze  of  glory, 
with  a two-day  festival,  Albert  Spald- 
ing appearing  on  the  first  evening  and 
St.  Olaf  Lutheran  Choir  in  a matinee 
on  the  following  day.  Spalding  was 
in  a happy  mood,  though  he  always 
seems  so.  He  is  a sterling  artist 
whose  performance  in  the  Age  of 
Menuhin  and  other  boy  stars  now 
grown  to  planets  are  quite  satisfying. 
Spalding  plays  not  like  a god  but  as 
few  men  can.  One  goes  to  his  con- 
certs with  no  thought  of  the  sensa- 
tional. His  playing  carries  one  to 
heights  through  no  shocking  virtu- 
osity but  rather  through  a thoroughly 
satisfying  musicianship  expressing  it- 
self in  lovely  tonal  beauties.  There 
is  something  of  the  apostle  in  Spald- 
ing, as  witness  his  choice  the  other 
evening  of  a Schumann  sonata, 
awkwardly  scored  and  in  sound  hard- 
ly compensating  for  the  difficulties. 
Yet  Spalding  made  it  live,  a proof  of 
his  sincere  musicianship  and  powers 
of  sensing  hidden  beauties.  America 
is  proud  of  him  and  the  whole  world 
likes  such  manly  playing  in  which 
there  is  so  little  of  tinsel. 

Oberlin  has  never  heard  such  a vir- 
tuoso choral  performance  as  that  of 
the  St.  Olaf  Lutheran  Choir  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  All  honor  to  Melius  Chris- 
tiansen (Mus.D.,  Oberlin,  1928),  who 
has  inspired  this  group  of  college  stu- 
dents to  sing  the  most  intricate  poly- 
phonic music  with  ease  and  vitality. 
Christiansen  plays  upon  his  choir  as 
on  an  instrument.  And  this  instru- 
ment seemed  far  more  perfect  than 
many  made  with  human  hands.  There 
was  astonishing  agility,  florid  pas- 
sages often  being  taken  presto  and 
withal  sounding  pure  and  clear.  The 
balance  was  always  satisfying  and 
even  in  the  most  delicate  nuances  all 
parts  seemed  to  come  and  go  as  one. 
Who  can  forget  that  wonderful  sjor- 
zanao  on  the  word  “Go”  in  Elgar’s 
‘■Go  Song  of  Mine”!  The  whole  con- 
cert was  a succession  of  perfections, 
which  some  have  imagined  but  tew 
have  heard. 

The  Artist  Recital  course  for  the 
second  semester  opened  with  a con- 
cert by  the  Pro  Arte  String  Quartet. 
Unfortunately  the  writer  suffers  from 
that  human  ailment  which  does  not 
permit  one  to  be  physically  present 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  On 
this  same  evening  he  was  listening  to 
'Das  Rhelngold.”  Friends  report  a 


First  Oberlin  Appearance 

rare  treat.  They  enjoyed  the  head- 
long speed  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  Hadyn  which  was  tossed  off  with 
much  cunning.  They  loved  the  ro- 
mance of  the  Schumann,  and  whether 
fond  of  the  music  of  Ravel  or  not, 
they  all  are  agreed  that  these  Belgian 
artists  wrought  magic  in  it. 

In  their  final  concert  of  the  season 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio  was 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Cerf, 
violinists.  While  a terrible  storm 
raged  outside  the  artists  within  War- 
ner Hall  wove  a spell  the  like  of 
which  we  have  not  experienced  there 
this  season.  The  Dvorak  Quartet 
tingled  with  rhythmic  verve.  Mr. 
Kessler  and  Mrs.  Bennett  played  a 
viola-pianoforte  sonata  by  Brahms 
which  was  rightly  chosen  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  vivid  music 
of  the  Bohemian  to  the  majesties  of 
Franck.  There  is  but  little  that  can 
stand  in  the  light  of  this  Franck 
Quintet,  one  of  the  supreme  works  of 
all  chamber  music.  Our  artists  felt 
its  deepest  message  and  the  audience, 
already  attuned  by  the  splendid  play- 
ing of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  eve- 
ning, were  ready  to  share  in  a superb 
performance  of  this  abiding  music. 

Those  who  like  modern  pianoforte 
music  had  their  inning  at  Professor 
Christian  Jordan’s  recital  in  Warner 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  January  15. 
The  whole  program  was  of  recent  vin- 
tage and  it  was  according  to  your 
taste  as  to  whether  you  found  it 
dry  or  sweet.  These  modern  scores 
abound  in  complexities,  but  Mr.  Jor- 
dan played  with  assurance.  The 
Respighi  Preludes  on  a Gregorian 
theme  were  highly  interesting  in  pat- 
tern, but  three  in  succession  brought 
a bit  of  monotony  in  color.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan was  at  his  best  in  the  kaleido- 
scopic Tcherpnine.  The  program 
closed  with  a pianoforte  quintet  by 
Mr.  Jordan,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Conservatory  Quartet.  This 
composition,  but  recently  completed, 
was  quite  within  the  picture  and  the 
group  of  players  presented  it  with 
enthusiam.  To  many  it  was  the  most 
interesting  number  of  the  evening. 

A small  number  of  our  students  and 
faculty  attended  the  performance  of 
Wagner’s  “Ring”  given  by  the  German 
Grand  Opera  Company  in  Cleveland 
during  the  week  of  February  11.  The 
performances  were  highly  creditable, 
the  company  having  improved  much 
after  their  opening  series  in  New  York. 


St.  Frances  of  Assissi  to  be 
Given  by  Union 

The  Musical  Union  presents  the 
modern  oratorio,  “St.  Frances  of 
Assissi”  by  Gabriel  Pierne  on  Tues- 
day, March  26,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  and  the  or- 
chestral accompaniment  of  the  Cleve- 
land Symphony  orchestra. 

The  oratorio,  “St.  Frances  of 
Assissi,”  the  poem  of  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Gabriel  Nigond,  consists  of 
three  divisions.  A prologue  relates 
the  youth  of  St.  Frances,  Part  I de- 
picts his  meeting  with  Lady  Claire 
and  with  the  leper,  Part  II  contains 
the  “Canticle  of  the  Sun,”  and  the 
death  of  St.  Frances. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite,  most  intri- 
cate and  most  difficult  ever  written 
tor  an  oratorio.  The  three  leading 
soloists  are  Miss  Grace  Leslie,  mezzo- 
soprano,  Mr.  Tudor  Davies,  tenor,  and 
Frederic  Baer,  baritone.  Mr.  Davies 
sang  the  role  of  St.  Frances  at  the 
spring  festival  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  last  year.  All  three  solo- 
ists are  from  New  York  City  and  are 
well-known  to  Oberlin  audiences. 


Frequent  Overflows  to  be 
Remedied 

Realizing  the  importance  of  a well 
regulated  sewage  system,  the  college 
prudential  committee  has  unanimous- 
ly approved  the  plan  of  Manager 
Sears  to  put  the  sewage  finances  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  water  works, 
namely  that  of  a utility.  This  means 
that  it  will  cost  the  college  about 
$2,000  a year  additional. 

The  committee  has  also  approved 
the  plan  of  deepening  and  widening 
Plum  Creek  and  the  construction  of 
additional  storm  water  sewers  in 
order  to  secure  better  drainage.  A 
subcommittee  composed  of  George  M. 
Jones,  F.  WC  Tobin,  and  D.  E.  Lyon 
has  been  appointed  by  President 
Wilkins  to  act  in  co-operation  with 
the  council  regarding  these  matters. 

The  committee  feels  the  importance 
of  the  creek  improvement  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  extra  water  which  the 
new  drains  will  bring  down. 

While  the  money  for  this  construc- 
tion work  w-ll  be  raised  by  bonds,  the 
college  plans  to  share  in  the  expense. 
When  details  have  been  worked  out 
the  matter  will  be  laid  before  the 
county  commissioners  under  whose 
direction  the  work  will  ultimately  be 
done.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  start 
this  improvement  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Suggested  Reading 

"To  know  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  teaming,  to  he  educated  and 
to  he  unable  stitl  to  improve  one's 
education,  is  to  bring  one's  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for  that 
is  not  life  but  death." — Benedetto 
Croce. 

Problems  ok  College  Eih  cation.  a co- 
operative volume  edited  by  Earl 
Hudelson.  University  oC  Minne- 
sota Press,  1928. — Pres.  Wilkins. 
American  Architecture,  by  Fiske 
Kimball.  Bobbs  Merrill,  New  York. 
— Prof.  Ward. 

Leaders  Book.  Band  Series,  by  Mc- 
Conatby,  Morgan  and  Clarke.  Oli- 
ver Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  The  most 
practical  book  dealing  with  direct- 
ing school  bands  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared.— Prof.  Gehrkens. 

Chemistry  in  Medici.ve,  the  Chemical 
Foundation  Co.,  Inc.  757  pp.  A 
comprehensive  treatise  by  forty  em- 
inent specialists  intended  to  give 
examples  of  progress  made  in  med- 
icine with  the  aid  of  chemistry. 
The  book  is  “ dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren’s children.”  The  authors  con- 
tributed their  services  gratuitously 
to  this  humane  undertaking  and  the 
book  was  published  without  profit 
by  the  Chemical  Foundation  to  in- 
sure wide  distrihution  at  a low  cost. 
It  is  printed  on  India  paper  so  that 
it  is  only  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
is  a fascinating  book,  of  the  kind 
that  one  does  not  like  to  lay  down. 
— Prof.  Lothrop. 

Recent  Advances  in  Anatomy,  hy  H. 
Woolard,  M.D.,  elder  professor  of 
Anatomy  of  University  of  Adelaide. 
P.  Blakiston’s  Son  & Co.  This  is 
a small  volume,  302  pages,  which 
points  out  in  sixteen  chapters  the 
anatomical  relations  of  certain  body 
organs  which  are  associated  with 
important  functions,  thus  giving 
the  material  basis  for  these.  Some 
of  the  chapters  are  titled:  Micro- 

dissection, Growth  Centers  and  Or- 
ganizers, Origin  of  the  Cells  of  the 
Blood,  The  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid, 
X-ray  Anatomy.  The  treatment  is 
fairly  technical,  but  is  made  easier 
by  inclusion  of  seventy-three  illus- 
trations.— Prof.  Budington. 

Ele.ments  ok  Geoph ykic.s.  by  Richard 
Ambronn.  Trans,  by  Margaret  C. 
Cobb.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  1928. 
$5.50.  A new  book  In  a new  Held. 
Of  interest  to  geologists,  physicists, 
chemists,  prospectors,  and  students 
of  earth  problems  which  deal  with 
electricity,  gravity,  magnetism,  and 
radio-active  measurements.  Traces 
the  history  of  the  use  of  geophys- 
icai  methods  in  exploring  for  ores, 
oil  and  other  economic  products 
and  then  discusses  and  explains  the 
methods  employed  today  in  torsion 
balance  work  in  seismic  studies  and 
many  other  lines  of  practical  ex- 
ploratory work.  A bibliography  of 
over  1700  entries.  A very  readable 
book. — Prof.  Hubbard. 


Sionikicant  Pahaghapiis  khom  Prog- 
Riws  AND  Poverty,  by  Henry  George, 
with  an  appreciation  by  John 
Dewey.  Pub.  Donbleday,  Doran  & 
Co.,  tor  the  Robert  Schalkenbach. 
1928. 

Progress  and  Poverty  was  a best  seller 
in  its  day  and  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic classic,  known  in  every  mod- 
ern country  and  translated  into 
almost  every  language.  This  con- 
nected collection  of  excerpts  omits 
the  more  salacious  portions  of 
George’s  doctrine,  and  presents  the 
“single  tax”  at  its  best. — Prof. 
Wooster. 

Middletown,  by  Lynd,  Harcourt  Brace 
& Co.  A sociological  study  of  an 
Ohio  town,  though  the  name  Mid- 
dletown is  purely  fictitious.  It  is 
a comprehensive  analysis  of  a city 
of  35,000  people  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  various  activities  in  which 
the  people  engage  synthesized  into 
a composite  picture  of  community 
life.  The  book  has  attracted  wide 
attention  in  sociological  circles.  It 
claims  to  be  something  new  as  to 
its  method.  However,  its  method 
is  not  new  in  any  wise,  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  ago  several  sociolo- 
gists made  such  a study.  Never- 
theless it  is  new  in  that  for  the  first 
time  the  method  has  been  applied 
to  a sizable  city.  It  is  a well  worth- 
while book. — Prof,  Sims. 


Many  alumni  waste  enough  mo- 
mentum wandering  through  news- 
papers to  carry  them  a good  dis- 
tance toward  more  complete  mas- 
tery of  some  subject.  The  world  is 
full  of  a number  of  things.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  many  of  them,  and  he  was 
not  a tramp  reader.  The  average 
college  graduate,  with  mental  en- 
dowment and  determination  tar  be- 
low Franklin’s,  can  much  less  af- 
ford to  be  a tramp  reader. 


The  Amateur  Si’irit  in  Scholastic 
Games  and  Sports,  by  Frederick 
Rand  Rogers.  C.  F.  Williams  & 
Son,  Albany.  1929.  $1.25.  This 

little  book,  which  has  just  come  off 
the  press,  is  keen  and  searching 
in  its  analysis  of  the  weaknesses 
and  dangers  in  the  present  conduct 
of  competitive  sports  in  American 
schools  and  colleges.  Part  I deals 
with  the  " Prerequisites  to  Ama- 
teurism ” and  gives  the  history  and 
workings  of  “ General  Regulation 
Number  One  ” now  in  force  in  the 
conduct  of  athletics  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Part  11  presents  a keen  analysis  of 
the  “Amateur  Spirit  ” and  gives 
points  of  view  toward  sport  under 
the  chapter  headings:  Fair  Play, 

Victory,  Competition,  Amateurism, 
Summary  and  Prospect.  'Phis  book 
should  prove  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  athletes  and  those  in 
charge  of  athletic  competition  iii 
schools  and  colleges  but  also  to 
every  father  and  mother. — Prof. 
Savage. 


The  Lessing  Bicentenary 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Goothold  Ephraim 
Lessing  (1729-1781)  was  fittingly  cele- 
brated at  Oberlin  in  January  and 
February.  Owing  to  the  prevalent  flu, 
the  ceremonies  had  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  On  January  17,  Professor 
Danton  addressed  an  open  meeting  of 
the  German  Club  on  Lessing’s  place 
in  German  literature.  From  that  day 
until  February  6 there  was  a very  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  first  editions 
of  Lessing’s  works,  loaned  by  the 
Universities  of  Chicago,  Princeton, 
California,  from  the  Weinhold  col- 
lection through  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Schilling,  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Kurrelmeyer  of  Johns  Hopkins 
from  his  splendid  private  collection. 

On  February  4 and  5 the  Oberlin 
Dramatic  Association  presented  Dcr 
Misogyn,  in  English,  under  the  title 
of  The  Woman  Ha  'er.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  ensure  a production  ap- 
propriate to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Both  stage  setting  and  acting  were  ex- 
tremely successful.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  revival  by  the  Ober- 
lin Dramatic  Association  is  probably 
the  first  production  of  this  play  ever 
held  in  America.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Wumshater,  Richard  Ma- 

lone; Laura,  Helen  Thomas;  Valer, 
Henry  Wierengo;  Hilaria-Lelio,  Eliza- 
beth Timberman;  Solbist,  Jack  Schae- 
fer; Leander,  Edward  Peck;  Lisette, 
Leontine  Pimsner.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  Assistant  Professor  J,  Staunton 
McLaughlin,  ’21,  for  the  care  with 
which  an  eighteenth  century  play  was 
made  to  live  for  a twentieth  centurv 
audience.  Miss  Martha  Bowditch.  ’29, 
developed  a set  and  scenery  which  was 
universally  admired. 

On  February  5 the  chapel  period 
was  devoted  to  an  excellent  talk  by 
Professor  Horton  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.  Professor  Horton  spoke 
on  Lessing’s  Influence  on  the  Relig- 
ious Thought  of  the  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  entire  celebration  served 
not  only  to  bring  Lessing’s  name  and 
works  before  the  Oberlin  community 
lint  to  indicate  the  bond  which  con- 
nects pioneers  in  religious,  aesthetic, 
and  critical  thought,  like  Lessing,  to 
the  entire  inteliectuai  life  ot  the 
world. 


“Rec  HaH"  has  recently  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  redecorated,  foi 
the  first  lime  in  many  years. 
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No  Grades  to  Be  Given  Out 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  sub- 
mitted last  spring  by  the  student 
members  of  the  Faculty  Student  Con- 
ference Committee,  the  College  Fac- 
ulty at  its  meeting  held  January  15, 
passed  a resolution  which  will  super- 
cede the  present  grading  system. 

This  decision  provides  that  the  six- 
letter  method  of  grading  now  in  use 
be  abandoned  and  a simpler  system  be 
Instituted.  Henceforth  work  will  be 
designated  as  “Passing”  or  “Failing." 

The  new  system  goes  into  effect  for 
the  second  semester  of  1928-1929. 

Teachers  will  continue  to  record 
grades  as  usual  and  make  the  custom- 
ary reports  to  the  Registrar  and  As- 
sistant Dean,  but  scholastic  records 
may  no  longer  be  consulted  in  the 
Registrar's  office.  Administrative  of- 
ficers will  not  show  grades  to  stu- 
dents except  as  it  may  prove  neces- 
sary in  issuing  warnings  on  unsatis- 
factory scholarship.  In  case  of  fail- 
ure explicit  comments  are  to  be  made 
concerning  the  points  of  failure  by 
instructors. 

Since  teachers  will  continue  to  keep 
the  student’s  grades  the  new  system 
will  not  influence  in  any  way  indi- 
viduals working  for  class  honors  or 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  It  does  not  affect 
the  student’s  grades  but  merely  abol- 
ishes the  publicity  attached  to  them 
under  the  present  system. 

The  reasons  for  proposing  this  rec- 
ommendation, according  to  the  stu- 
dent committee,  were  two-fold;  first, 
because  of  the  tendency  to  work  for 
grades  rather  than  command  of  the 
subject,  and  secondly,  because  of  the 
tendency  to  elect  courses  with  the 
reputation  of  yielding  high  grades. 

The  committee  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  change  from  the  present  six- 
letter  grading  system  to  a simpler 
one  involving  perhaps  three  letters. 
This  plan  was  not  recommended  be- 
cause a more  detailed  system  was 
needed  for  transfer  of  credits  to  and 
from  other  institutions,  for  the  pres- 
■ent  requirement  that  three-fourths  of 
the  124  hours  presented  for  gradua- 
tion be  carried  at  a grade  of  C or 
better,  and  the  requirement  of  high 
grade  work  for  honors. 

In  adopting  the  new  system,  Ober- 
lin  follows  the  lead  of  other  institu- 
tions which  have  sought  to  reduce 
the  emphasis  on  grades  as  such  and 
to  center  attention  upon  command  of 
subject  as  the  chief  objective  in  the 
course. 


New  Scholarship 

Two  scholarships,  totaling  over 
$9,000,  are  announced  by  Mr.  Hiram 
B.  Thurston,  treasurer  of  the  college. 
The  first  donor,  Mr.  Albert  Herrick 
of  Horican,  Wis.,  who  died  last  year, 
bequeathed  $3,000  to  establish  a schol- 
arship in  memory  of  his  aunt.  Miss 
Lucy  P.  Anderson,  ’70. 

Mias  Helen  A.  Walker,  '02,  who  also 
died  last  year,  gave  the  college  $1,000 
and  the  residue  of  her  estate,  which 
will  amount  to  $5,100.  This  fund  is 
for  women  only. 


Paucity  of  Lectures 

Dear  Editor:  — 

Noticing  in  the  December,  1928, 
Alumni  Magazine  the  extended  list  of 
noted  lecturers  visiting  Oberlin  and 
the  surprising  variety  and  wealth  of 
their  subjects  recalls  to  me  that  dur- 
ing my  own  four  years  at  Oberlin, 
1865-1869,  but  three  outside  visiting 
lecturers  came  to  address  the  student 
and  village  public.  These  were  Anna 
Dickenson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  Theodore  Tilton.  Perhaps  a 
dozen  auditors  turned  out  to  hear 
Emerson  at  the  old  First  Church. 

Quixcy  L.  Dowd,  ’70. 


Carnegie  Library  in  Winter 


Sudden  Deaths  of  Oberlin  Citizens 


E.  K.  Yocom,  long  a prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Oberlin,  died  January  13 
following  a stroke  of  paralysis  a few 
days  before.  Mr.  Yocom  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1907  and,  with  his  brother, 
Joseph  D.  Yocom,  ’98,  established  a 
dry  goods  business,  shortly  afterward 
purchasing  the  business  of  E.  P.  John- 
son, for  many  years  a merchant  of 
the  village.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
his  brother,  his  two  sons,  Herbert  and 
Ernest,  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Yocom  and  have  conducted  the  busi- 
ness since.  He  has  been  an  active 
citizen,  a director  and  vice-president 
of  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank,  a di- 
rector of  tbe  Oberlin  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Training  School,  an  officer 
of  the  First  Methodist  church.  He 
is  survived  by  Mrs.  Yocom  and  four 
children,  all  graduates  of  the  college: 


C.  Herbert,  ’09,  Ernest  G.,  ’13,  Mary 
S.,  ’16,  Frances  L.,  ’21. 

Harry  H.  Patton,  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Ice  Company,  dropped  dead 
January  14.  Mr.  Patton  had  been  a 
resident  of  Oberlin  a little  over  seven 
years,  having  come  from  Vermilion 
in  1921.  He  had  just  retired  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Oberlin  Business  Men’s 
Club.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ex- 
change Club  and  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
was  active  in  Oberlin  community  af- 
fairs, 

Mrs  Esther  Crowell,  housekeeper  at 
Talcott  Hall  for  26  years,  died  in 
Allen  hospital  January  20,  after  a 
week’s  illness  following  an  apoplectic 
stroke.  Mrs.  Crowell  is  well-known  to 
many  generations  of  Talcott  residents 
friends.  She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter,  June,  a former  student  in 
the  conservatory  and  college. 
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Allen  Hospital  Placed  on  Honor  Roll 
By  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison,  ’10,  Chairman  Board  of  Managers 


The  Alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin 
will  be  Interested  to  learn  that  Allen 
Hospital  has  been  placed  on  the  Ap- 
proved List  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  latter  organization 
has  been  responsible  for  initiating  and 
developing  the  standardization  of  hos- 
pital service  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  most  significant  part  of 
this  work  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a “Minimum  Standard”  for  hospi- 
tals. It  is  as  follows: 

1.  That  physicians  and  surgeons 
privileged  to  practice  in  the  hospital 
be  organized  as  a definite  group  or 
staff.  Such  organization  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  hospital  is  “open”  or  “closed,”  nor 
need  it  affect  the  various  existing 
types  of  staff  organization.  The  word 
“staff”  is  here  defined  as  the  group 
of  doctors  who  practice  in  the  hospital 
inclusive  of  all  groups  such  as  the 
"regular  staff,”  “the  visiting  staff,” 
and  the  “associate  staff.” 

2.  That  membership  upon  the  staff 
be  restricted  to  physicians  and  sur- 
geons who  are  (a)  full  graduates  of 
medicine  in  good  standing  and  legally 
licensed  to  practice  in  their  re- 
spective states  or  provinces;  (b)  com- 
petent in  their  respective  fields  and 
(c)  worthy  in  character  and  in  mat- 
ters of  professional  ethics;  that  in 
this  latter  connection  the  practice  of 
division  of  fees,  under  any  guise  w'hat- 
ever,  be  prohibited. 

3.  That  the  staff  initiate  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  hospital,  adopt  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  governing  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  the  hospital;  that 
these  rules,  regulations,  and  policies 
specifically  provide: 

(a)  That  staff  meetings  be  held  at 
least  once  each  month.  (In  large  hos- 
pitals the  departments  may  choose  to 
meet  separately.) 

(b)  That  the  staff  review  and 
analyze  at  regular  intervals  their 
clinical  experience  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  hospital,  such  as 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the 
other  specialties;  the  clinical  records 
of  patients,  free  and  pay,  to  be  the 
basis  for  such  review  and  analysis. 

4.  That  accurate  and  complete 
records  be  written  for  all  patients 
and  filed  in  an  accessible  manner  in 
the  hospital  — a complete  case  record 
being  one  which  includes  identifica- 
tion data;  complaint;  personal  and 
family  history;  history  of  present  ill- 
ness; physical  examination;  special 
examinations,  such  as  consultations, 
clinical  laboratory.  X-ray  and  other 
examinations;  provisional  or  woiking 
diagnosis;  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment; gross  and  microscopical  patho- 
logical findings;  progress  notes;  final 
diagnosis;  condition  on  discharge,  fol- 


low-up and,  in  case  of  death,  autopsy 
findings. 

5.  That  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
facilities  under  competent  supervis- 
ion be  available  for  the  study,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  patients,  these 
to  include,  at  least  (a)  a clinical  lab- 
oratory providing  chemical,  bacterio- 
logical, serological,  and  pathological 
services  (b)  an  X-ray  department  pro- 
viding radiographic  and  fluoroscopic 
services. 

This  short  document  has  achieved 
international  fame,  and  has  formal  en- 
dorsement of  The  American  Hospital 
Association,  The  Catholic  Hospital 
Association,  The  Protestant  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  Chairman  of  Hos- 
pitals, Homes,  and  Deaconess  Work  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

A part  of  the  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  regarding 
the  recognition  of  Allen  Hospital  is  as 
follows: 

“The  Hospital  Standardization  move- 
ment is  now  in  its  twelfth  year. 
Three  thousand  hospitals  of  twenty- 
five  beds  and  over  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  believe  in  its  doc- 
trine of  service  to  the  patient.  Al- 
most two  thousand  of  these.  Includ- 
ing your  hospital,  have  a place  on  the 
Honor  Roll  through  meeting  the  re- 
quirements w’hich  insure  the  right 
care  of  the  patient.  As  the  seasons 
come  and  go  this  movement  advances 
with  ever-increasing  momentum,  ad- 
hering firmly  to  the  great  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  it  w'as  founded. 
This  is  what  insures  its  permanency 
and  success. 

“On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
I congratulate  you  on  your  splendid 
institution.  We  are  very  proud  to 
have  it  on  our  Approved  List.  This 
demonstrates  in  a practical  manner 
to  your  community  the  sincere  desire 
of  yourself,  your  associates,  and  all 
others  connected  with  the  institution 
to  do  all  they  can  in  promoting  the 
best  care  of  each  and  every  patient 
throughout  the  year.  We  look  for 
your  continued  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion in  this  work  during  the  coming 
year,  and  hope  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you.” 

Such  recognition  should  be  a source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  College. 
It  should  be  more;  from  it  should 
come  a stimulus  as  well  as  a sense 
of  responsibility  to  maintain  and  raise 
not  only  the  standard  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  also  the 
ideals  of  the  man  after  whom  the  hos- 
pital was  named  and  those  whose  gen- 
erosity made  possible  the  service 
which  the  College  and  community 
now  enjoy. 


The  First  Church  in  Oberlin 

The  First  Church  in  Oherlin  is  now 
the  official  name  of  what  recently  has 
been  the  United  Church  (Congrega- 
tional). It  was  nine  years  ago  that 
the  First  Congregational  and  Second 
Congregational  Churches  of  Oberlin 
decided  to  pool  their  interests  and  be- 
come one  church.  For  sixty  years 
they  had  met  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
campus,  serving  the  college  and  com- 
munity. 

The  original  church  was  organized 
in  1834  as  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Christ  in  Oberlin.  Rev. 
John  J.  Shipherd,  co-founder  of  the 
colony  and  college,  was  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  church. 

With  over  1500  members  in  1860 
and  a large  student  attendance  it  was 
decided  to  divide  the  congregation. 
The  Second  Church  was  formed,  and 
after  a few  years’  meeting  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  erected  its  own  building 
on  West  College  Street.  A dwindling 
of  membership  and  attendance  led  to 
a reuniting  of  the  churches  in  1920. 
Until  last  winter  the  United  Church 
used  Finney  Chapel  for  its  Sunday 
service.  At  that  time  the  old  First 
Church  building,  erected  in  1842,  was 
remodeled  and  the  church  resumed 
services  in  it.  The  Second  Church 
building  was  sold  to  the  college, 
which  converted  it  into  the  A.  A. 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratory. 

The  church  has  now  returned  to 
its  original  name,  omitting  of  Christ, 
and  to  its  original  edifice.  Its  min- 
ister now  is  Dr.  James  A.  Richards, 
who  came  to  Oberlin  from  Winnetka, 
III.,  last  fall. 


February  Magazine  Needed 

We  are  having  requests  tor  copies 
of  the  February  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  which  we  are  unable  to 
meet  as  our  supply  of  that  issue  is 
exausted.  If  there  are  readers  who 
are  through  with  their  copies  they 
would  confer  a favor  upon  the  Alumni 
Association  if  they  would  send  them 
to  the  Alumni  Office,  Oberlin. 


Detroit  Invites  All  to  Dinner 

Detroit-Oberlin  alumni  will  hold 
their  foiirtli  annual  banquet  at  the 
Detroit  Boat  club  on  April  19.  The 
s])eaker  will  be  announced  later.  All 
interested  may  attain  further  infor- 
mation and  tickets  by  communicating 
with  Dewey  Olson,  2640  Clarmont 
Ave.,  Detroit. 
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Book  Review 

Way.nb  Wiirauai,  Dry  Boss,  by  .Tustin 
Stewart.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
Now  York  and  Chicago.  ?3.00. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  ’94,  and  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  no  doubt 
much  more  will  be  written.  Wayne 
Wheeler  and  the  League  which  he  rep- 
resented were  unquestionably  the  most 
influential  factors  in  our  domestic 
politics  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  They  wili  be  writ- 
ten up  from  many  viewpoints,  by 
friend  and  foe.  Some  wiil  see  their 
virtues  and  be  blind  to  their  weak- 
nesses. Such  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  whose  daily  job  was 
to  give  publicity  to  their  doings,  to 
always  present  them  in  the  best  light 
before  the  public.  And  yet  we  have 
in  this  account  of  Wayne  Wheeler  by 
Justin  Stewart,  formerly  publicity 
secretary  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a frank,  unbiased  portrait 
of  the  man.  It  shows  that  he  was 
human — he  aiways  loved  power  and 
the  limelight,  and  was  ruthless  in  ad- 
vancing his  cause.  His  philosophy 
was  opportunism. 

" But  he  was  a great  man.  He 
would  have  made  his  mark  upon  the 
nation,  regardless  of  the  field  in  which 
he  exercised  his  peculiar  talents.  His 
indomitable  will,  his  persistancy,  his 
tireless  labours,  his  passionate  sin- 
cerity that  bordered  unscrupulousness, 
his  consecration,  and  his  audacity, 
would  have  reared  a monument  for 
him  had  he  never  been  drafted  for 
prohibition  by  that  lovable  dreamer, 
Howard  Hyde  Russell.” 

The  founding  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  Oberlin,  the  eniisting  of 
Wayne  Wheeler  a student  in  the 
cause,  the  gradual  dawning  on  Mr. 
Wheeler  that  he  had  a God-given  task, 
his  personal  development  and  growth 
in  power,  the  tremendously  import- 
ant part  he  played  in  bringing  about 
and  maintaining  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Voistead  Act  are 
told  In  a vivid  and  interesting  man- 
ner. 

One  may  have  iiked  or  not  liked 
Mr.  Wheeler’s  cause  but  one  cannot 
read  this  book  without  developing  a 
tremendous  admiration  tor  the  man. 
Before  unsurmountable  obstacles  he 
never  faltered.  Small  in  stature  but 
with  a keen,  alert,  penetrating  mind, 
he  faced  his  foes  unflinchingiy,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  were  on  his  side 
or  without  power.  G.  G. 


Ac'couxti.no  Mkthoi).  by  C.  R.  Rorem. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago.  596  pages. 

The  book  entitled  “ Accounting 
Method  ” i.s  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  I places  emphasis  on  accounting 
as  a tool  for  economic  control.  While 
considerable  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
business  enterprise,  the  role  of  ac- 
counting in  the  control  of  government 
affairs,  in  the  regulation  of  imblic 
utilities  and  its  significance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  public  affairs  is  carefully  set 
forth  and  described.  The  author  re- 
gards both  accounting  and  statistics 
as  special  applications  of  the  quanti- 
tative metliod;  “as  applications  of  the 
same  general  method  of  analysis.” 
At  first  thought  the  writer  of  this  re- 
view was  inclined  to  disagree  with 
this  position  but  on  further  reflection 
and  after  reading  parts  III  and  IV  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
author’s  position  is  the  correct  one, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  stand- 
ard text  books  in  statistics  hold  and 
teach  that  the  method  of  analysis  in- 
volved in  statistics  is  quite  different 
from  the  method  involved  in  account- 
ing. The  distinction  commonly  made 
between  these  two  subjects  runs 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  account- 
ant deals  with  data  where  a complete 
count  is  possible.  He  endeavors  to 
assign  properly  every  dollar  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  “dotvn  to  the 
last  penny.”  On  the  other  hand  the 
statistician  resorts  to  the  use  of  the 
sampling  process  and  the  formation 
of  significant  judgments  must  be  car- 
ried beyond  the  point  where  a perfect 
ried  beyond  the  point  where  a per- 
fect or  complete  count  is  possible. 
All  life  insurance  rates,  newer  types 
of  insurance  rates,  newer  types  of  in- 
of  insurance  such  as  accident,  sick- 
ness, hail,  and  tornado,  together 
with  the  construction  of  price  index 
numbers,  the  computation  of  the  na- 
tional income,  various  types  of  fore- 
casting devices  now  in  vogue  all  de- 
pend on  the  adequacy  and  application 
of  the  sampling  process.  This  dis 
Unction  commonly  made  between  sta- 
tistics and  accounting  does  not  hold, 
however,  when  one  goes  beyond  the 
recording  process  and  remembers  that 
accounting  method  really  begins  with 
the  valuation  process.  In  the  valua- 
tion of  certain  assets,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  inventories,  depreciation,  de- 
pletion, etc.,  which  are  factors  in  the 
determination  of  income,  the  account- 
ant must  for  the  most  part  resort  to 
the  law  of  averages  and  the  use  of 
estimates.  Again  in  the  interpreta- 


tion of  accounting,  which  involves 
comparisons  as  revealed  by  ratios, 
averages,  variations  and  trends,  the 
methods  of  analysis  used  by  the  ac- 
countant is  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
statistian.  Hence  the  position  taken 
in  the  text  that  both  statistics  and  ac- 
counting are  applications  of  the  same 
general  method  of  analysis  appears  to 
the  reviewer  to  be  fundamentally  sound. 

Part  11  introduces  the  subject  of 
double  entry,  using  the  balance  sheet 
method  of  approach.  Starting  with 
the  baience-sheet  equation,  the  func- 
tions of  particular  accounts  are  intro- 
duced proceeding  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  The  theory  and  tech- 
nique of  debit  and  credit  is  devel- 
oped through  a process  of  reasoning 
rather  than  the  application  of  rule  or 
formula. 

Part  III  concerns  itself  with  ac- 
counting valuation.  It  is  here  and 
in  part  four  that  the  author  has 
made  his  most  distinctive  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  of  accounting. 
The  problems  of  valuation  are  dis- 
cussed under  the  foliowing  headings: 
Current  Assets,  Fixed  Assets,  Invest- 
ments, Intangibles,  Liabilities,  Pro- 
prietorship, Income  and  Expense. 
The  chapters  on  valuation  are  all  chap- 
ters which  the  student  of  economic 
theory  could  well  read  with  profit. 

Part  IV  deals  more  specifically 
with  the  interpretation  of  accounting 
data.  It  contains  chapters  which  in- 
volve the  analysis  of  financial  state- 
ments and  also  comparisons  as  re- 
vealed by  significant  ratios,  averages, 
variations  and  trends. 

The  book  is  well  written  in  simple, 
direct  English.  It  appears  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  author  to  make  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  require  a year’s  training 
in  accounting  as  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  courses  in  banking,  finance, 
marketing  or  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness administration,  and  also  for  the 
specializing  student  who  aspires  to 
become  a professional  accountant. 
For  several  years  this  book  has  been 
used  as  the  basic  text  for  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  accounting  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Schools  with 
less  ambitious  programs  for  their  stu- 
dents in  business  administration 
might  find  it  necessary  to  omit  cer- 
tain chapters  or  to  deter  certain  sec- 
tions to  the  second  year’s  work, 
which  could  easily  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  sequence  of 
thought.  Leonard  B.  Kreiger. 
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Honor  Warren  Wilson,  ’90 

The  evening  of  February  8,  a recog- 
nition dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  Warren 
H.  Wilson,  ’90,  and  in  celebation  of  a 
notable  event  in  American  history 
was  held  in  New  York  City.  On  this 
occasion  Dr.  Wilson  had  compieted 
twenty  years  of  service  with  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 
in  town  and  country  work.  At  the 
same  time  it  marked  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  report  to  Congress  on  the 
findings  of  the  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion which  he  had  appointed  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  dinner,  while  im- 
mediately in  honor  of  Dr.  Wilson,  was 
also  the  occasion  for  the  appraise- 
ment of  the  work  of  country  life 
agencies  during  this  period.  Leaders 
in  various  fields  of  rural  life  assem- 
bled at  the  Town  Hall  Club  for  this 
celebration.  Representatives  of  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  that 
have  been  engaged  in  rural  work  to- 
gether with  educators,  sociologists, 
and  other  outstanding  persons  com- 
posed the  company  which  numbered 
upward  of  300  people.  Dr.  Wilson  is 
unquestionably  the  foremost  church 
leader  in  the  country  life  movement 
of  this  generation.  His  voice  is  au- 
thoritative on  matters  of  the  country 
church.  He  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  most  of  the  things  that  have  been 
done  in  producing  a better  country 
parish  during  this  twenty-year  period. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presentation  of  a port- 
folio containing  scores  of  letters  from 
country  life  leaders.  In  addition  he 
was  given  a clock,  largely  because  it 
is  said  that  he  is  “daffy”  on  clocks. 

His  alma  mater  honored  him  and 
his  wife  (’92)  by  sending  a repre- 
sentative in  the  person  of  Professor 
Newell  L.  Sims  of  the  department  of 
Sociology.  Nothing  in  the  entiie  af- 
fair seemed  to  please  Dr.  and  Mis. 
Wilson  more  than  the  fact  that  their 
own  college  of  Oberlin  had  thought 
to  remember  them  on  this  occasion. 


Oberlin  Men  in  Western 
Universities  Club 

Western  Universities  Club  is  the 
iatest  club  in  New  York  to  appeal  to 
college  men  for  membership.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  Oberiin  ranks  ninth 
in  a list  of  70  colleges  having  alunuU 
in  the  membership.  There  are  x7 
Oberlin  men  members.  University  of 
Michigan  ranks  first  with  98  and  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  second  with  79. 

The  Western  Universities  Club  is 


open  to  those  men  who  have  attended 
coileges  or  universities  west  of  the 
eastern  line  of  Ohio  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Club  quarters  are  maintained  at  the 
Hotei  Roosevelt,  where  weekly  lunch- 
eons are  held  each  Tuesday.  Plans 
are  now  being  worked  out  tor  the 
establishment  of  eniarged  club  quar- 
ters which  will  offer  the  membership 
many  of  the  features  usually  found  in 
a well  appointed  university  ciub.  It 
is  hoped  that  within  the  next  few 
years  the  Club  will  have  a building 
of  its  own  which  wili  rank  as  one  of 
the  finest  club  houses  in  the  world. 

Oberlin  men  who  are  new-comers  in 
the  East  or  who  plan  a visit  to  New 
York  City  are  invited  to  cali  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Club  in  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

The  present  Oberlin  members  are; 
Martin  H.  Dodge,  ’15;  George  W.  An- 
drews, ’21;  Donald  M.  Brodie,  ’ll; 
William  S.  Bowen,  ’10;  Raymond 
Conybeare,  ’13;  Percy  J.  Ebbott,  ’10; 
Clarence  C.  Johnson,  ’99;  E.  A.  Light- 
ner,  ’03;  Richard  H.  Long,  ’06;  James 
McMillen,  ’13;  T.  E.  Ryan,  ’13;  Or- 
viile  V.  Sanborn,  ’02;  Albert  W. 
Staub,  ’04;  Carver  W.  Wolfe,  ’16; 
Howard  C.  Hageman,  ’22;  A.  C.  Marts, 
’10:  Arthur  G.  Wood,  ’22. 


Oberlin  Folks  Directing 
Cleveland  Ch  arities 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Cleve- 
land have  several  Oberlin  people  on 
their  staff.  Miss  Florence  T.  Waite, 
’09,  is  their  Case  supervisor;  Miss 
Myra  Myrick,  ’03,  has  charge  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  volunteers  for 
their  work;  Miss  Rowena  Jones,  ’14, 
is  a senior  visitor;  Miss  Catherine 
Hornung,  ’21,  is  also  a senior  visitor; 
Miss  Florence  Head,  ’24,  has  charge 
of  the  training  of  public  health  nurses 
within  the  organization ; Miss  Mabel 
Berry  ’10-’12,  is  a district  secretary 
in  the  organization,  and  Miss  Helen 
Walker,  ’25,  Is  teaching  case  work  in 
their  school. 


Praises  Millikan 

In  the  February  number  of  Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,  Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  University,  pays 
a hlgli  trilnite  to  Uoliert  A.  Millikan, 
’91,  member  of  tlie  lirard  of  trustees, 
in  an  article  entilled,  "As  I Like  II,” 
Mr.  I’help.s  siioaks  of  Mr.  Millikan’s 
book,  "Evolution  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion,” saying:  “1  really  cannot  rec- 
ommend this  too  highly.  It  is  simply 


profound,  eloquent.  ....  Those  who 
imagine  that  scientists  are  destroying 
religious  faith  should  consider  two  of 
the  foremost  scientists  now  living. 
Robert  A.  Millikan  and  Michael 
Pupin.” 

Cleveland  Women  Learn 
the  Telephone  Business 

The  Cleveland  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  (and  husbands)  held  their 
monthly  meeting  at  the  new  Ohio 
Beli  Telephone  building  in  Cleveland 
January  28.  A bountiful  dinner  was 
served  in  the  dining  room  to  nearly 
two  hundred.  This  was  followed  by 
tour  of  the  building  in  small  groups, 
under  the  genial  guides.  Some  of  the 
ladies  neariy  lost  their  husbands 
in  the  exchange  rooms  with  their 
scores  of  attractive  operators,  but 
the  men  regained  their  equilibrium 
when  they  reached  the  automatic  ex- 
change room. 

Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  ’85.  pres- 
ident of  the  club,  shared  with  the 
telephone  officials  in  receiving  guests 
and  seeing  that  they  had  an  enjoy- 
able evening.  All  went  away  with  a 
keener  understanding  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  telephone  business. 


President  Wilkins  Speaks 
at  Buffalo 

President  Wilkins  was  guest  and 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Western  N«w  York  Chapter  at  Buf- 
falo January  24.  Eighty-five  persons, 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history 
of  the  club,  were  present.  The  affair 
was  held  at  the  Park  Lane.  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  discussed  Oberlin’s  cur- 
riculum and  stressed  the  rigidity  of 
requirements  in  coliege  causes. 

Other  guests  w’ere  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wiliiam  A.  Galpin  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Helen  Lamy,  ’02,  and  Chan- 
celor  Samuel  P.  Capen,  University  of 
Buffaio.  Mr.  Galpin,  who  is  the  donor 
of  Galpin  Fieid.  spoke  briefly  of  his 
interest  in  the  coliege.  Singing  was 
led  by  Professor  W.  Grant  Hector,  ’20, 
and  Montrose  M.  Phillips,  c’24.  with 
Marian  Voss  Fruenuff  at  the  piano. 

Professor  Wilfred  H.  Sherk,  ’99, 
president  of  the  chapter,  was  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements  and  presided 
New  olllcers  elected  were: 

Professor  Edward  S.  Jones,  '10, 
president;  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Hector,  ’20, 
vice-president;  Mr.s.  Mary  Avery  Bos- 
lian,  ’19,  secretary;  Miss  Anna  R. 
Jamison,  ’17,  treasurer. 
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Dean  Graham  at  Boston 

The  Boston-Oberlin  Association  en- 
tertained Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
at  luncheon  February  11  in  Boston. 
“He  told  us  more  about  the  Seminary 
than  we  ever  knew  before”  was  one 
comment  on  that  meeting.  Those 
present  were:  Mrs.  A.  A.  Adams,  ex- 
c’23,  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Boyd,  ’83,  Miss 
Ruthanna  Davis,  *26,  Mrs.  Wm.  Ed- 
wards, ex-c’05,  and  daughter,  ex-c’31. 
Miss  Carol  Flint,  ’24,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
French,  ’98,  Mr.  S.  Burgess  Ela,  ’26, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethelburt  Grabill,  ’96, 
Mr.  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  ’25,  Miss  Lucy 
Grosvenor,  ’06,  Mr.  Thomas  Guerney, 
'27,  -Mrs.  Allan  H.  W.  Higgins,  ’28, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Lester,  ’08, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lindquist,  c'Ol, 
Mrs.  Louise  L.  Parker,  c’10-’13,  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Ross,  ex-’95,Mr.  Richard  C. 
Schaefer,  ’28,  Miss  Elizabeth  Walker, 
•26.  Mr.  Howard  P.  Vincent,  ’27,  Mrs. 
Elmira  H.  Zeller,  c’23. 


Chuck  and  Denny  Set  Them 
Up  in  Seattle 

On  Sunday,  January  27,  “Chuck” 
and  “Denny”  Burton,  ’26  and  ’27 
(Miriam  Denison)  entertained  a 
group  of  the  Oberlinites  of  Seattle 
and  vicinity  for  tea  in  their  apart- 
ment. All  the  old  “Hi-O-His”  were 
dusted  and  their  contents  were 
laughed  at  and  discussed,  and  all  the 
mutual  professors  received  their  share 
of  comment,  both  praise  and  criti- 
cism. The  “do  you  remember  whens” 
caused  the  expected  “ohs  and  ahs” 
and  “is  that  so!” 

Sixteen  of  the  loyal  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  there: 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  “Charley”  Norman, 
’09.  Mr.  Norman  is  secretary  of  the 
Queen  Anne  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Hart,  ex-’22 
and  ’23  respectively.  Mr.  Hart  is  an 
executive  in  the  Peoples  Bank  & 
Trust  Company. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Lee  Burton.  Mr. 
Burton,  ex-’21,  is  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  Everett,  Wash.,  and  is 
manager  of  the  Northwest  Duntile 
Corporation. 

Jean  Kallenberg  and  Dorothy  Gould, 
’23,  who  have  an  apartment  together. 
Jean  is  with  the  Seattle  public  schools 
and  Dorothy  is  with  the  Social  Wel- 
fare League. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  “Fritz”  Offer.  “Fritz” 
w-as  a graduate  of  the  class  of  ’25,  anil 
is  now  teaching  economics  at  the 
Queene  Ann  high  school.  Mrs.  Offer 


is  working  for  her  degree  in  mu.i'ic 
at  the  University  of  Washington, 

“Scotty”  and  Marian  Greene  Harrar, 
ex-’26  and  ’26.  “Scotty”  is  instructor 
in  the  college  of  forestry  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

“Walt”  Chapell  and  “Herb”  Childs, 
’26,  are  both  doing  graduate  work. 
“Walt”  is  teaching  and  getting  his  ad- 
vanced degree  in  English. 

“Chuck”  Burton  is  associated  with 
the  Mutual  Mortar  & Material  Com- 
pany, and  “Denny”  is  teaching  eve- 
ning classes  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
personality  and  interior  decorating. 


Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Chicago 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago held  a luncheon  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  at  Allerton  House.  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Mauer  Carlisle,  ’13,  brought 
with  her  Mrs.  M.  H.  McDaniel,  Di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations,  and  between 
courses  Mrs.  McDaniel  spoke  of  the 
present  activities  of  the  bureau.  It 
is  interesting  to  recail  that  this  club 
owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
Oberiin  women  wanted  to  send  del 
egates  and  give  support  to  the  bureau 
and  organized  for  that  purpose  in 
February,  1914. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was 
Miss  Grace  F.  P.  Smith,  ’24,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a year  spent  large- 
ly in  Jerusalem.  Miss  Smith  must 
be  an  artist  herself  to  take  such  pic- 
tures, and  the  American  colony  in 
Jerusalem  who  developed  them  for 
the  stereopticon  must  also  be  art- 
ists. 

“Street  Scenes  in  Jerusalem”  was 
Miss  Smith’s  subject  and  there  were 
the  olive  trees,  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  the  Temple,  the  Mount  of 
Olives  — all  the  places  that  have  fas- 
cinated us  ever  since  we  went  to 
Sunday  School.  Jerusalem  must  be 
rather  a modern  city  in  some  ways 
with  every  kind  of  Christian,  Jewish, 
and  Mohammedan  church  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  be- 
longing to  some  six  or  more  sects  in 
perpetuity.  The  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  is  also  modern  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  all  sorts 
of  quaint  institutions  going  back  to 
the  time  of  Christ  or  one  of  the  Cru- 
sades — women  wearing  their  dow- 
ries consisting  of  coins  hanging  from 
their  head-dress  and,  if  they  are  rich 
enough,  dangling  to  their  necks;  the 
“Wailing  Wall”  with  -ts  line  of  de- 
markation  between  men  and  women: 


camels  grinding  out  the  sesame  seed 
in  the  dark  until  they  become  blind. 

Certainly  some  effort  in  the  way  of 
hygiene  would  not  be  amiss  with  45 
to  65  per  cent  of  the  children  in  Pales- 
tine suffering  from  trachoma.  But 
whether  conditions  are  altogether  hy- 
gienic or  not,  every  view  shown  was 
picturesque  and  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression, L.  S.  P. 
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JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTOUN'EY-AT-LAW 
Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  10th  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  LEEPER  & 
McGILL — Attorneys-at-Law 

Engineer’s  Bank  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  O.  Bartholomew,  ’05 
E.  W.  Leeper,  '07  N.  W.  McGill,  ’07 


R.  H.  McKELVEY  & CO„  Inc. 

(R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’01) 

Every  Class  of  INSURANCE 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Orient 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.  L.  A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 
Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a part  owner — under  the 
(Fred  F.)  FRENCH  PLAN— of  in- 
come producing  apartment  houses 
or  apartment  hotels  located  within 
four  blocks  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York  City,  at  a location 
where  exists  the  greatest  demand 
in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
SlOO  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment— plus  50%  of  all  profits  dls- 
tribut°d  from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. 

E.  ALLAN  I.IGHTNER,  '03 
Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  5th  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  City 
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News  of  Alumni 


’70-’80— George  X.  Chandler  of  Lorain, 
died  January  18,  1029,  at  his  home.  He 
leaves  a wife  and  one  son. 

'70— Jlrs.  Jean  McClelland  Carter,  wife 
of  Rev.  Homer  W.  Carter,  D.D.,  of  Madi- 
son, Wis..  died  January  1,  1920.  after  a 
lingering  illness,  in  her  74th  year.  Dr. 
Carter  himself  has  suffered  greatly  at 
times  during  three  years  from  tri-facial 
neuralgia.  He  is  now  convalescing  at  a 
local  Madison  hospital.  Dr.  Ilomer  M. 
Carter,  the  eldest  son,  a Madison  phy- 
sician, is  at  hand  in  charge. 

*70 — Rev.  Qnanc.v  Lamartine  Dowd  is 
bringing  out  “My  Life  Story”  in  weekly 
Issues  of  The  I.ombard  Spectator.  it 
starts  with  “How  It  Feels  to  be  Eighty” 
and  is  now  brought  down  to  1901  with 
accounts  of  Mrs.  Dowd's  and  his  year 
of  travel  and  study  abroad  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Europe. 

c‘74— Ezra  B.  Geer,  son  of  Hemau  Geer, 
t’48,  and  Lydia  Messenger  Geer,  was  born 
at  Avon,  Ohio.  January  28,  1847,  and  spent 
most  of  his  boyhood  in  Ashtabula  county, 
where  his  father  was  a Congregational 
minister.  In  18C6  he  came  to  Oherlin 
and  studied  in  the  Academy,  College 
and  Conservatory,  graduating  from  the 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DK.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Saving.s  Rank  Bldg. 


DR.  .J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


BimEAU  OF  Cor.I.EOE  PltEPARA- 
TION  AND  COI.I.EOE  TtlTORINO 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Conservatory  In  1874,  the  third  clas.s  In 
Ihat  department. 

In  1871,  however,  he  interrupted  his 
study  to  leach  in  Talmr,  Iowa,  whore  ho 
organized  the  Tabor  College  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  There  he  met  Lucy  J. 
Specs,  whom  he  married  in  187G.  Her 
companionship  was  a constant  source  of 
joy  and  Inspiration  for  over  fifty  years, 
and  her  death  in  1927  doubtless  hastened 
his  own  decline. 

In  1888  lung  trouble  compelled  him  to 
leave  Iowa.  A year  of  out-door  life  In 
eastern  Colorado  arrested  the  disease  and 
in  the  fall  of  1889  he  resumed  his  profes- 
sional activities.  Then  followed  a contin- 
uous period  of  work  iii  educational  insti- 
tutions: Gales  College,  six  years;  Norfolk 
College,  three  years;  Weeping  Water 
Academy,  two  years;  Amity  College,  two 
years;  again  driven  out  of  Iowa  by  his 
health.  Southern  Kansas  Academy,  five 
years,  and  Talladega  College,  seven  years. 

In  lOl.")  he  retired  and  made  his  home 
near  Santa  Rosa,  California,  moving  five 
years  later  to  Claremont,  Calif.,  where  lie 
was  killed  in  a grade  crossing  accident 
on  the  day  following  his  eighty-second 
birthday. 

His  most  conspicuous  charactmdstii-s 
were  an  uncompromising  rectitude  and  an 
utter  lack  of  selfishuess.  He  combined 
puritanical  idenls  with  tolerance  and  sym- 
pathy. He  possessed  a broad  musical 
knowledge  which  particularly  fitted  him 
for  the  pioneer  work  to  which  he  devoted 
most  of  his  life.  He  leaves  a host  of  pu- 
pils ami  friends  who  owe  to  him  not  only 
their  musical  Ideals,  hut  the  inspiration 
of  an  exceptional  Christian  character. 

'81— Julius  J.  Bliss,  former  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  Bucynus,  Ohio,  organ- 
izer of  the  Y.  :ni.  C.  A.  and  imldic  library 
there,  and  a prominent  Ohio  educator, 
died  at  his  home  in  Bucyrns  February  4. 
Mr.  Bliss  was  a foremost  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  Bucyrns  and  was  active  in  all 
civic  movements  looking  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

t*82— John  Henry  Hull  was  born  in  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  July  29,  1849,  and  died  at 
.McAllen,  Texas,  January  18,  1029.  Burial 
wa.s  at  Sandn.sky,  Ohio,  memorial  service 
at  Ken!,  Ohio.  Ho  was  a student  in  Obor- 
lin  jiieparatory  d(‘partmeiit  from  ’07-’7S, 
Cons{*rvatory  'C50-'71,  the  Seminary  ’7S-’.S2. 
Ho  was  called  to  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
where  he  was  ordained,  and  helped  erect 
a ni*w  1‘linrch  II(»  then  serviMl  churches 
In  Cleveland,  Marblehead,  Ohio,  Frank- 
fort. Mich.,  Di'adwood,  S.  D..  Kent.  Ohio. 
He  helped  found  the  Frankfort  Slimmer 
Assembly  anil  was  for  .'<ix  years  Its  man- 
ager; ln‘  wa.s  as.sistant  siiix'rintendent  4>f 
South  Dakota  Congregational  Conference; 
he  was  moderator  of  llie  Congri'gatlonnl 
Confiu'enc-e  of  Ohio  when  It  met  In  Ober- 
lln  In  1919.  With  lirlef  interruption  he 
was  I'haplain  of  Ok*  Cb'veland  Grays  from 
liStKl  to  his  death.  lie  was  a member  of 
many  «-lnhs  and  frnf«‘rnnl  organizations. 
At  tin*  lltm*  of  his  ilenth  lu‘  was  pastor- 
emeritUH  of  th(‘  Congia-ga! lonal  (Miureh  a 
Keul.  Ills  first  wife.  Adilb'  (instln 
Hughes.  e”71-'72,  died  In  1801.  In  1894 
he  married  Mimil<‘  C.  Iteming,  'H.'l-'Stt, 
who  HurvIvc'H  liitn.  He  is  also  siirvivi'd  l»y 


one  sister.  Mrs.  Jason  A.  Barber  (Ida  May 
Hull),  '79,  of  'J’oledo,  Ohio,  and  two  sons, 
George  Wilson  Hull,  ’9l-'97,  of  Elmore, 
Olilo.  and  Howard  Demlng  Hull,  *19,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

'So— Elizabeth  DeWItt  Severance,  wife 
of  John  L.  Severance,  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege and  Cleveland  financier  and  philan- 
thropist, died  at  her  winter  home  In  Pas- 
adena, Calif.,  February  1. 

'85— Nellie  Caimon  Bliveii  (Mrs,  Wm. 
E.)  and  her  daughter,  Aim,  sail  for  Europe 
at  an  early  date.  They  will  visit  Spain 
during  the  time  away. 

’80 — Frederick  W.  Burrows  is  the  editor 
of  The  Trend,  a weekly  publication  in 
Now  York.  He  lectures  several  times 
each  week  at  the  Womau’s  College  of 
New  Jersey. 

ex-’8G— Alfred  V.  Churchill  of  the  Art 
department  of  Smith  College  and  head  of 
the  Art  museum,  has  recently  purchased 
some  fine  Courbeas,  a splendid  Delacroix, 
and  other  canvasses  for  the  Tryon  Art 
Gallery.  He  is  to  give  art  lectures  at  De- 
troit, the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  sev- 
eral other  art  oentsrs. 

ex-'86— H.  D.  Sheldon  recently  stopped 
off  a train  to  see  F.  E.  Regal,  whose  first 
literary  effort  he  puhll.shcd  in  the  Oberlin 
Review  in  '8G.  He  failed  to  see  him,  but 
his  associates  said,  “ Regal  is  the  great- 
e.st  producer  ever  on  the  Republican  and 
his  staff  is  all  high  grade.  As  a writer 
on  international  affairs  he  is  widely  recog- 
nized. In  musical  matters  he  is  the  au- 
thority.” 

ex-*8G— Rev.  David  A.  Greer  of  the  Pop- 
lar Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati, 
spoke  on  Lincoln  in  five  public  schools  on 
February  11.  Ills  week  day  school  for 
Religious  Instruction,  numbering  over  800, 
is  famous. 

*8G— Mrs.  George  W.  Rexford  will  make 
her  home  in  Oidney,  N.  Y. 

*SG— The  class  letters  arc  now  on  the 
press  in  Erie,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  H.  F. 
Wilbor.  The  1931  reunion  is  the  obje*:t- 
ivo.  Eighteen  who  graduated  have  died 
during  the  42  years.  The  book  will  con- 
tain over  fifty  letters. 

*8G-A.  A.  Moell  was  entertained  by  Mc- 
Kee in  Grand  Rapids  and  by  Sheldon  in 
Brooklyn  recently.  With  his  two  sisters 
of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  he  is  now  sojourn- 
ing in  Bermudn.  He  has  retired  after 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
forty  years. 

•S7-‘89— Charles  S.  Smith,  secretary  of 
the  police  depurtment,  returned  to  his 
desk  recently  after  a month’s  Illness  of 
pneuinoniM.  and  began  his  thirty-third 
year  in  Ihi.s  position. 

Smith  has  served  under  live  chiefs  of 
polic('  and  two  safely  directors.  Chiefs 
George  E.  Corner.  Fred  Kohler.  W.  S. 
Rt)W(‘.  Frank  Smith  ami  Jacob  Gran!  have 
Ixxm  his  bosses. 

Although  his  work  lias  usually  kept  him 
III  tlx'  station.  Smith  gained  fame  wlnm 
he  capInnMl  a murderer  from  Oberlin.  lie 
Is  said  to  hav(‘  ret‘ognlzt‘d  Olxudin  mud  on 
I h(‘  murdiTor’s  shoes.  - rii'velaud  \(‘ws. 

— Professor  John  Winter  Thompson. 
licMil  of  llie  theory  «b*parlment  of  Knox 
rollogo,  Is  author  J'f  a iie\v  b(U)k.  'J’heory 
and  romjxisillon  4»f  Music. 
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•})l_r)r.  Hobort  A.  Millikan  and  Dr. 
Albert  A.  Mlidudson,  distinguished  sclent* 
ijit.s  and  former  Clevelanders,  were  de 
clared  joint  winners  of  the  nimiial  gold 
medal  for  outstanding  service  to  science 
bv  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dr.  Millikan’s  theory  of  the  cosmic  ray 
and  Dr.  Michelson’s  computation  of  the 
speed  of  light  wore  declared  of  eiiual  value 
by  the  eommlttec  making  the  award.  Each 
of  the  men  received  medals  at  a dinner 
In  Hotel  Hiltmore,  New  York,  on  Eebrn- 
ary  22. 

‘92— M.  U Mar.shall  is  serving  his  .sec- 
ond term  in  the  House  of  Uepreeentativos 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education. 


‘9;i.  ‘04 '-Watson  C.  Lea  and  Susie  Stone 
Lea  are  living  in  Eorest  Grove,  Ore.  Mr. 
Lea  is  writing  insurance  for  the  Mutual 
Eencflt  Life  insurance  Co.  of  Newark. 
N.  J.  They  have  two  children.  Howard 
r.  Lea,  a graduate  of  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege of  Corvallis,  Ore.,  and  Anna  L.  Lea, 
a graduate  of  Pomona  College,  Claremont, 
Calif.  Howard  is  teaching  in  Kiversule 
high  school,  Riverside.  Calif.  Anna  is 
teaching  in  San  Hernadino,  Calif. 

t'Oo— Dr.  James  Bond,  director  of  the 
Kentucky  Interracial  Commission,  secn*- 
tary  of  colored  work  for  the  State  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organization,  and  writer  of  the 
weekly  feature  “ Interracially  Speaking,” 
which  for  many  months  has  appeared  in 
the  Suniiay  issue.s  of  the  Herald-Post,  die<l 
of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Louisville 
on  January  17.  1020. 

Dr.  Bond  had  l>eeii  a national  as  well 
as  a state  figure  in  work  for  his  race.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a large  group 
of  southern  white  leaders  who  were  vitally 
interested  in  establi.shiiig  better  relations 
between  the  two  races.  lie  was  a staunch 
and  tlependable  aid  to  the  interracial  board 
which  has  its  headiiuartcrs  in  Atlanta, 
Oa  . and  so  effective  was  his  work  and  his 
intiuence  in  Kentucky  that  this  state 
ranked  fir.st  along  many  lines  of  interra- 
cial activity,  notably  the  National  Negro 
Health  Week. 

So  high  did  Dr.  Bond  stand  with  the 
doling  .Men's  Christian  Association  that 
lie  was  the  choice  as  a delegate  to  the 
world’s  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convenlion  in  Europe 
in  192C. 


Ho  directed  the  conduct  of  Y.  M.  C.  .' 
conference  for  colored  hoys  and  girls  i 
nil  parts  of  the  state,  anil  was  an  activ 
promoter  of  tlie  summer  camps  for  co 
ored  hoys.-Tmul.sville  TTcrnld-Post. 

I he  sudden  death  of  T^r.  James  Bon 
»hock.s  all  who  have  an  appreciative  know 
<?dge  of  his  career. 

His  loss  is  one  tliat  will  be  serious! 
^‘It  not  only  I>y  his  race,  not  only  l)y  thi 
commimlty,  i)ut  by  l.otb  tluf  blacks  an 
the  Willies  of  the  whole  state.  HI.s  labor 
n oelmlf  of  a Iiofter  Interracial  undei 
^^tamling  and  good  feeling  were  zealou 
«nd  incessant.  Ills  realization  of  llie  m 
nre  of  tlie  problems  whose  solnlion  Ii 
nought  to  promote  was  so  intelilgent,  hi 
'’fcadth  of  mind  and  catholicity  of  dial 
aeter  were  so  pronoiinciMl,  ilmt  his  pcopi 
d linve  had  no  saner  leailer,  nor  on 
" Hi  whom  all  the  people,  regardless  n 

Would  have  been  happier  to  c< 
operate. 

Louisville  had  no  more  usi-ful  i-itize 


nor  one  whose  memory  merits  more  honor. 
— Louisville  Courier-.louriml. 

’9.")— Miss  Julia  Patton  represented  Ober- 
llii  College  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  inaugu- 
ration of  Dr.  James  Laurence  Mender  as 
presiilent  of  Russell  Sago  Coll(*go  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  oil  Eebruary  22. 

‘99— Professor  Wilfred  IL  Slicrk.  liead 
of  tlie  matlienmties  department  at  tlie 
University  of  BulTalo,  died  January  27. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Sberk  were  sitting  In 
tlieir  home  Sunday  afternoon  reading 
when  Mr.  Sherk  I’ollapsed.  lie  had  shown 
no  previous  sign  of  illness.  Their  daugh- 
ter, -Miriam,  is  a freshman  in  Oberlin. 

'99— Ira  Jay  Dutton  died  suddenly  in 
Brownsville,  Texas,  Monday,  Eebruary  4. 
Charlotte  Harrington  Dutton,  ’90,  was  at 
the  liodsidi?  of  her  Invalid  motlier  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Dutton's  funeral  took  place 
at  the  Harrington  lioine  at  Sycanion*,  111. 

f (X)— Presi<lent-(‘lect  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  while  spending  their  vacation  in 
Florida,  attended  the  Community  Church 
at  MLami  Beach.  Dr.  Elisha  A.  King  is 
pastor  of  the  church. 

’01--Clara  C.  Gilbert  was  recently  aii- 
pointed  hostess  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Indiana.  For  several  sessions 
Miss  Gilbert  was  calendar  iderk  in  tlie 
House.  On  January  .10  Miss  Gilbert  was 
the  speaker  at  a luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Rate  Assembly  Woman’s  Club. 

’03— Mrs,  rdewella  Fessondon  Ileilraau  is 
executive  secretary  of  tlie  Parent-Teacher 
Association  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  This  or- 
ganization of  .SOOO  members  is  doing  par- 
ent education  work  — carrying  on  study 
circles  wh<*re  parents  discuss  problems 
of  child  training.  Its  welfare  work  con- 
sists of  supplying  milk,  lunches  and  cloth- 
ing to  needy  .school  children.  Address- 
3218  Dale  Street. 

’04— Anne  E.  Fulton  Is  living  in  Cociir 
d’Alene.  Idaho,  and  is  agent  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

‘04~Ra3'mond  II.  Leach  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  History  nad  Political  Science  la 
the  T'nlversity  of  Nevada. 

t'0r>— Rev.  S.  T.  Achenhoeh  became  pas- 
tor. January  1,  of  First  Congregational 
Church.  Farmington,  Me.  During  the  past 
year  ho  was  acting  as  professor  in  the 
theological  department  of  Talladega  Col- 
lege. Alabama.  He  now  returns  to  the 
pulpit  and  to  Maine,  where  ho  held  pas- 
torates for  twelve  years. 

‘00— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  E<lgortoii 
CAIice  Durand)  arc  now  living  at  ll."7 
E.  ."lOtli  Street.  Chicago.  Mr.  Edgerton  is 
on  the  faculty  of  John  Marshall  Imw 
School. 

'00— Dr.  II  II.  K'ung.  minister  of  In- 
dustry ami  Commerce  and  Labor.  China, 
is  promoting  industrial  expositions  through- 
out his  country.  Tlie  first  held  at 

Nanking,  was  attendi'd  by  thousands  of 
peo[)le,  among  them  ludng  the  leading 
governmental  ofllelals.  In  a broadcasting 
speech  In  connection  with  the  exposition. 
Dr.  K’ung  refers  to  China’s  dense  popnla- 
tlaii  ami  the  wealth  of  her  natural  re- 
souives  as  about  to  play  an  important 
part  in  Hie  world’s  economic  development. 

‘Od— Ernest  A.  Smith  was  married  De- 
cemlH*r  29.  1928.  to  Mis.s  Imcy  Kingman 
in  Riverside,  Calif. 

t’Of*--Rev.  ,8.  B.  Welles  lias  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregnllonnl  Church  at 
Wauhay.  S.  Dak.,  having  ro.slgned  at  Hills- 
boro,  WIs. 
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WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Tulrty  Years 
WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 
“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

n S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 
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J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  rilOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Telephone  20.5 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELERY 
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7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


:!:!  \t'.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 
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To  Rent 

or  Purchase 

T.  .T 

RICE 
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After  College  What? 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates,  and  prepares 
students  for  all  types  of  library 
service. 

PHILADELPHIA 


We  will  be  glad  to  fill 
mail  orders  for  any 
books  in  print  at 
publisher’s 
price. 

HAYLOR’S 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

15  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN 


TRADE  MARK 


Removes 

Superflous  Hair 

Roots  and  all! 

Leaves  your  Skin 
Smooth  and  Soft 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

The  Nestle-LeMur  Co. 

717  Superior  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  regular 
package  of  ENZIT,  the  fragrant 
wax  depilatory. 

Name  

Street  

City State 


'OO.’OS— G.  h.  Btiolc  has  become  city 
manneor  of  Long  Bench,  Calif.  Mr.  Buck 
was  formerly  assistant  manager. 

■()“— Warren  Griffith  of  Toledo,  is  pres- 
dcnt  of  the  National  Auto  Dealers’  Asso- 
ciation of  America  for  this  year.  lie  is 
spending  a large  part  of  his  time  visit- 
ing and  speaking  before  state  and  local 
associations. 

’07— Edward  T.  Iloald  has  become  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  For  the  past  seven  years  Mr. 
ITeald  has  hold  a similar  position  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Ho  was  also  seven  years  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

’09— William  H.  Bolden  was  married 
December  29,  192S,  to  Mrs.  Sylvia  Osborne 
of  Monmouth,  Ore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolden 
will  make  their  home  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich  , 
where  Jlr.  Belden  is  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Kalamazoo  College. 

*00— Grace  E.  McConuaughey  reached 
her  homo  in  Claremont,  Calif.,  December 
IG  from  Fenchow,  Shansi,  China.  Address, 
5S0  Mayflower  Road. 

*10 — Molly  Lindsay  Hoffman  and  Mike 
Floffman  are  at  Berea.  Mike  teaches 
General  Science  and  does  “Boys’  Work’’ 
on  the  side  among  the  mountain  boys 
in  the  Foundation-Junior  high  school. 
Molly  is  librarian  for  the  high  school  and 
does  some  publicity  work  for  Berea.  An 
«article  by  her  on  the  Opportunity  School 
of  Berea  appeared  in  a January  number 
of  the  Survey.  This  summer  Molly,  ami 
Joan  Lindsay,  age  7,  will  look  after  the 
flowers  and  new  lawn  while  Mike,  and 
Michael  Lindsay,  age  14.  will  go  to  Camp 
Sequoyah  Beech,  N.  C.,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  cast  of  tlie 
Rockio,  where  Mike,  Sr.,  is  Hoad  Coun- 
selor in  this  boys’  camp. 

m*10— Edith  E.  Metcalf  reached  New 
York  January  9 from  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
She  has  been  traveling  abroad  since  last 
June,  going  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  She 
went  from  London  to  Paris  by  airplane 
and  across  the  Adriatic  sea  from  Valonn, 
Albania,  to  Brindisi,  Italy. 

'12— Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Hummel  (Until 
Bookwalter)  is  now  permanently  located 
in  Wa.shington,  D.  C.  Address,  4G1.'5  limit 
.\venne,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

’12— Mrs.  Edward  A.  Jones,  mother  of 
Erma  Jones,  died  February  2 in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Miss  Jones,  who  is  teaching 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  high  school,  Pitts- 
burgh, traveled  part  of  the  way  to  Florida 
by  airplane  in  her  clTort  to  reach  her 
mother  before  death. 

h'12— Dr.  George  C.  Mosher,  Kansas  City, 
Internationally  recognized  autliority  on  ob- 
stetrics, died  January  8.  Dr.  Mosher  was 
also  a prolitic  writer  on  medical  subjects. 
He  became  a lecturer  on  obstetrics  in  LSOl 
and  from  189.’1  to  1907  was  a professor  in 
Kansas  City  Medical  College.  For  live 
years  Iieginnlng  In  15)07  he  was  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  head  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Rulli  Mosher  Place*,  ’9G,  is  a liaugliter, 
Uiitli  Place*,  '25),  a granddanghter. 

‘14  Preifessor  and  Mrs.  .Mark  M.  HeaM 
aunoiim-e*  tin*  arrival  of  a son,  Mark  -Mkeii, 
on  .January  27.  15)20,  at  Pi*Ine*otou,  N.  J. 

’it  Until  .Mount,  since*  15)20.  lias  l»e*e*n 
wllli  (lie*  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
of  ( ’nliforiila ; for  the  past  live  years  In 
the  eapnelty  e>f  speelal  agent.  In  the*  Los 
Ange*les  ejffices.  'I'hls  Is  a division  of  the 


State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
and  has  to  do  with  the  employment  of 
women  and  minora,  as  to  wages  paid  and 
sanitary  working  conditions. 

’13— Jerome  Davis,  professor  of  Applied 
Philanthropy  at  Yale  University,  spoke  in 
Oherlin  February  IG  and  17.  Mr.  Davis 
Is  especially  interested  in  industrial  work 
and  Is  widely  known  for  his  activities  in 
that  field. 

'15— Mrs.  I.  S.  Adams  (Frieda  KriebH) 
Is  now  living  at  2122  Highland  Street. 
Inter\illa,  Pa.,  a suluirb  of  Reading,  where 
Mr.  Adams  is  now  plant  superinendent 
and  chemist  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Dairy 
Company. 

'15— Martin  Dodge,  vice-president  of 
American  Airports  Corporation,  spoke  on 
“Commercial  Airports”  at  a luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Western  Univer.sUles  Club 
of  Now  York  City  January  22. 

’16— Mary  Pauline  Jeffery  (M  D..  Colnm- 
bla)  is  specializing  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  in  India,  with  a view  to  fllling 
a vacancy  in  that  department  in  the 
Women’s  Medical  School,  Vellore,  South 
India.  At  present  she  is  professor  of  an- 
atomy. Dr.  Jeffery  reported  a very  iinns- 
nal  case  of  congenital  anomaly  and  the 
article  was  published  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
.\iigust,  1928. 

‘IG — Mary  M.  Kriebel  spent  last  summer 
in  France,  studying  French  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris.  Miss  Kriebel  is  a teacher 
of  French  in  the  high  school  in  Patter- 
son. N.  J. 

'17 — Harold  Laity— married  to  Margaret 
Klein  Vassar- three  boys  (and  two  of  them 
have  whooping  cough),  A.M.  from  Colum- 
bia and  is  working  for  a Ph.D.  He  teaches 
and  does  psychological  testing  at  Carteret 
Academy,  a private  school  for  boys  In 
Orange,  N.  J.  Address,  105  Elliott  Place, 
East  Orange. 

’19— Robert  M.  Hutchins,  dean  of  Yale 
law  school,  .voungost  college  executive  in 
the  country,  spoke  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Cleveland 
February  G. 

'20 — At  the  University  of  Nevada:  A.  L. 
Higginbotham,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish: Frank  E.  Morse,  part  time  instructor 
in  Psychology. 

’20— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Bradley  Kincaid  (Irma  Forman)  twins,  on 
December  15.  1.82$.  The  Kincaids  live  at 
7.321  Smith  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Kincaid  is  radio  announcer  and  singer 
for  Prairie  Farmer  Station,  WLS. 

c’20— Paul  E.  Grosh  is  studying  at  North- 
western Universly  School  of  Music,  tak- 
ing courses  In  composition,  piano,  orches- 
tration, public  scliool  methods.  He  Is 
also  a member  f the  First  Congrega- 
Uonal  Church  choir,  University  Glee  Club, 
University  a Cappella  Choir,  and  the  Fes- 
tival Choral  Society. 

'21  — I)r.  Luclen  H.  Warner  has  recent- 
ly been  appointed  as  Fellow  of  the  Na- 
limial  U(*senr<'h  Council  of  Washington, 
|>.  c.  lie  resigned  his  iiosltion  with  New 
York  TTnlverslty  ami  Is  in  the  process  of 
building  a private  laboratory  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  There  his  researches  under 
the  auspici’s  of  the  Council  will  bo  oar- 
ri(*d  on.  These  arc  clilclly  In  the  llebis 
of  comparative  psychology  ami  physiology. 

•22-Lu<-Ille  Day  Is  teaching  in  the  Girls' 
S<*booI.  Salnnica.  Greece,  this  year. 
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OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOnBS.  Manager 

OPERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 


Every  Student  and  Alumnus 

SHOULD  OWN  AN 

Oberlin  College  Song  Book 

Containing  Oberlin  College  songs,  well-known 
songs  of  other  colleges,  songs  for  jolly  oc- 
casions. Paper,  printing,  binding  of  the  best. 
Beautiful  crimson  and  gold  cover. 

New  Edition,  $1.50  Postpaid,  Anywhere 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALU]\INI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Oberlin  Musical  Union 


Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHILDREN'S  CHORUS 

WITH 


Grace  Leslie 
Frederick  Baer 
Tudor  Davies 


Soloists 


"ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI" 

By  Gabriel  Pierne 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1929 

At  7:30  P.  M. 

Tickets,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 


On  sale  at  Burgner’s  Insurance  Office 
21  South  Main  Sfreec,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Mail  Orders  Cared  For  Promptly 


prominp:nt 


The  increasing  popularity  of  this  institu- 
tion in  the  husiness  community  is 
due  to  many  things. 

The  Courtesy  and  general  efficiency 
of  its  officers  and  employes. 

The  Completeness  of  its  service 
rendered. 

The  constantly  planning  new  ways 
to  please  its  customers. 

Tha  absolute  protection  of  all  funds 
deposited  in  its  custody. 

WHEN  SEEKING  BANKING  CONNECTIONS 
GIVE  US  A CALL 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 
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■22— Mnx  Iliihn,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed Toledo  Blade  legislative  correspondent, 
spent  a term  In  Grant  hospital,  Columbus, 
instead  of  In  the  Ohio  State  House. 
Christmas  night,  while  on  the  sleeper 
bound  for  Columbus,  he  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  appendicitis  and  peritonitis.  He 
is  convalescing  In  Toledo. 

•22— Philip  L.  Kelser,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  ' 24, 
was  recentl.v  made  asslsant  treasurer  of 


What  Part 
of  My  Income 
Can  1 Lay  Aside 
for  Life  Insurance  ? 

Concrete  facts 

speak  louder  than  words. 
Here  is  the  actual  pro- 
gram of  a young  man,  28. 
married,  with  two  children. 
His  income  is  $5,000  a year. 

The  annual  premiums 
amount  to  about  $600, 
leaving  a balance  of  $4,400 
for  the  support  of  his  family, 
an  easy  proposition  for 
ambitious  young  parents 
looking  to  the  future. 

What  does  he  get  for  his 
$600? 

An  estate  of  $30,000, 
$5,000  to  be  paid  in  cash  at 
his  death,  the  rest  held  in 
trust  to  pay  $ 1 00  a month  to 
his  widow  during  her  life- 
time, the  remaining  prin- 
cipal to  go  to  the  children 
after  her  death. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
arranging  an  estate  for 
yourself,  let  us  help  you 
make  your  plans  to  suit 
your  own  needs. 


INQUIRY  BUREAU 


Of  ftOSTON,  MA««ACMUSKTTa 


197  CLARENDON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

I am  interested  in  building  an 
estate  along  the  lines  described  in 
your  advertisement.  Please  send 
me  further  information. 

Name 

Address 

A.<;. 


the  ISank  of  Now  York  & Trust  Co.,  of 
New  York  City. 

‘22 — Edna  McClelland  has  been  acting 
ns  social  worker  for  I>akc  County  Child 
Welfare  Board,  Paluesville,  Ohio,  since 
September,  1927,  Her  home  address  is 
3S  Paige  Place,  Pnlncsville,  Ohio. 

’22— Miriam  Spreng,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  taken  a leave  of  absence  for 
this  semester,  having  accepted  a position 
as  a visiting  teacher  in  Portland,  Ore. 

’23— Helen  E.  Harris  is  teaching  at 
Shaw  high  school,  East  Cleveland,  and 
has  an  apartment  with  Until  and  Doris 
Savage  at  11203  Ashbury  Avemic,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

'23— K.  D.  Hutchinson  has  recently  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  the  Boston  show- 
room for  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manu- 
facturing Co.  His  home  is  at  31  Pitman 
Avenue,  Greenwood,  Mass. 

'24— Isabel  Buchanan  is  teaching  English 
and  French  in  the  high  school  of  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.,  during  the  week  and  forget- 
ting about  it  week-ends  in  New  York. 

cx-c’24 — Kathryn  M.  Carey  is  music 
supervisor  and  dramatic  coach  in  the 
schools  of  Latrobe,  Pa.  She  instructs  a 
junior  and  senior  orchestra,  girls’  and 
boys’  glee  club  and  is  initiating  a course 
In  harmony  in  the  high  school.  She  is 
also  responsible  for  the  junior  and  senior 
play,  as  well  as  an  operetta.  In  Marcdi 
Miss  Carey  plans  to  attend  the  Eastern 
Music  Supervisors’  Conference. 

'25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Adler  (Donna 
Shappell)  are  now  permanently  at  US 
Long  Hill  Street,  Springfleld,  Mass.  They 
will  be  glad  to  have  any  of  their  friends 
call  on  them  if  they  happen  Springfiold- 
way. 

c’2.j— J.  Stuart  Constantine,  who  is  in 
the  Classics  department  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  Princeton,  has  become  choir  di- 
rector of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

’25 — Mary  Ela  is  teaching  in  the  Art 
department  of  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

’25— The  February  Issue  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  contains  an  article  entitled 
“ The  Narrative  Record  in  Federal  Equity 
Appeals,”  of  which  Erwin  N.  Griswold 
and  William  Mitchell,  Princeton,  ’25,  are 
joint  authors. 

’25— George  Hunsberger  was  married  to 
Ituth  Thompson  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  June 
30,  3928.  Mrs.  Hunsberger  is  a graduate 
of  Wooster  College.  Mr,  Hunsberger  is 
assistant  athletic  coach  at  Mt.  Vernon 
high  school. 

’2.5— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirley  L.  Mason 
(Mary  Ames)  have  a daughter,  Eugenia 
Chapin,  horn  October  IG,  1928,  In  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

'25,  '27— Robert  C.  Williams  and  Dora- 
tha  Young  Williams  are  living  at  Stan- 
ford University,  Calif.  Address,  Box  2021. 
“Bob”  expects  to  get  his  Ph.D.  in  chem- 
istry this  summer.  Doratha  Is  going  to 
night  school,  hoping  to  be  able  to  type 
his  thesis  by  summer. 

c'20— Lucille  CIKT  has  recently  been  put 
in  charge  of  the  music  In  the  auditorium 
de|)arment  of  the  Foch  Intermediate 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.  For  the  past  two 
rears  and  a half  she  was  teaching  music 
In  two  elementary  schools  of  the  same 
city.  She  is  now  residing  at  5038  Boston 


Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’2G-Bob  Dobbins  says  he  is  still  enjoy- 
ing single  bll.ssfulness  in  Wooster,  Ohio, 
whore  he  spends  most  of  his  time  playing 
in  an  orchestra  and  tuning. 

•2G~Tho  engagement  of  S.  Charles  Ken- 
deigh  to  Dorothy  Elizabeth  Sntton  of 
Cleveland  Iloights,  graduate  of  Western 
Iteserve,  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Kon- 
deigh  is  doing  advanced  study  and  re- 
eearch  in  Biology  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois this  year.  Ills  sister,  Vivian  Ken- 
deigh,  ’28,  is  the  fiancee  of  Miss  Sutton’s 
brother,  Edward  S.  Sutton,  '27. 

'20— Announcement  has  been  made  of 
he  engagement  of  Elizabeth  Louisa  Uugh 
to  Harry  Bayard  Price.  Mr.  Price  is  a 
graduate  of  Davidson  College  and  has 
been  doing  graduate  work  in  Princeton 
until  recently,  when  he  sailed  for  China 
as  secretarj’  to  Dr.  Kemerer,  head  of  the 
Kemcrer  commission  of  economic  exports, 
Invited  by  the  Chinese  government  to 
spend  the  year  in  China  stabilizing  Chi- 
nese currency  and  recommending  meas- 
ures to  put  it  on  a gold  basis. 

'27— I'anl  Bergan  is  supervisor  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
for  his  second  year. 

’27— Paul  H.  Eickmeyer,  organist  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  gave 
the  program  at  the  dedication  of  a new 
Austin  organ  of  49  stops  and  four  man- 
uals in  St.  Paul’s,  Januaiy  25. 

’27— Muriel  H.  Johnston,  cons.,  and  Les- 
lie Spclman,  A.M.,  '28,  were  married  in 
New  York  City  February  22.  Mr.  Spel- 
man  is  teaching  in  William  Wood’s  Col- 
lege, Fulton,  Mo. 

'27— Phyllis  Templin  was  married  ou 
December  22,  1928,  to  Noble  Kizer,  Notre 
Dame,  '25.  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Kizer  are  living 
ill  Lafayette,  Ind.  Mr.  Kizer  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University. 

’28— Anna  M.  Cooke  is  teaching  dramat- 
ics and  English  at  Spelman  College,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

*28— Stanley  G.  Elder  is  now  with  tlie 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  in  Buffalo.  Ad- 
dress, 45  W.  Mohawk  Street. 

’28— Ann  Hales  has  a position  as  assist- 
ant to  market  statistician.  She  and  Janet 
Harris  live  together  at  226  E.  12th  Street, 
New  York. 

’28— F.  Walter  Huffman  has  accepted  a 
position  as  director  of  music  at  Berea 
College. 

’28— Gertrude  Hughes  took  the  veil  re- 
cently at  St.  Augustine  Academy,  Cleveland. 

’28— Walton  II.  Rice  ami  Alice  L.  Rosor, 
both  of  Oberlin,  were  married  January  28. 
Mr.  Rice  is  with  the  Coulson  Company  of 
Elj'rla. 

’28— Dorothea  Schnffner  and  0.  Gilmore 
Warner,  ’24,  m’28,  were  married  In  Ober- 
lin Christmas  Eve  at  the  homo  of  Presi- 
dent Henry  C.  King,  who  performed  the 
ceremony.  Mrs.  Warner  continues  for  the 
[iresent  her  position  us  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  Goodrich,  Mich.  Mr.  War- 
ner Is  teaching  English  In  the  Fostorla, 
Ohio,  high  school. 

'28— Uichanl  C.  Schaefer  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Itutlierford  B.  Hayes  schol- 
arship at  Harvard  Law  School,  awarded 
as  the  result  of  examinations  held  early 
in  January.  Only  a very  small  mitnher 
of  seholarshlpH  are  awarded  to  first-year 
stmlonts  and  it  la  a considerable  distinc- 
tion to  be  one  of  those  few. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

New  Spring  Lines  on  Display 

“Bloomfield”  Dresses 

“Sterling”  Coats 

Carter’s  Rayon 

Underwear 

Kayser  Silk  Hosiery 
The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


The  Leading  New 


Fiction 

This  Side  of  Jordan  Bradford,  $2.50 
Peder  Victorious—  Raalvag,  S2..50 
The  Father— Catherine  Brown,  $2.00 
The  Case  of  Sargeant  Grischa- 
Zweig,  $2.50 

Joseph  and  His  Brethren— Freeman  $2..50 
Old  Pybus— Deeping,  $2.50 


Miscellaneous 

John  Brown’s  Body  Benet,  $2. ,50 
Whither  Mankind  - Ifeard,  $3.00 
Hows  and  Whys  of  Human  Behavior  — 
Dorsey,  $3.50 

There  are  many  others.  Let  us  send 
you  lists.  We  send  books  at  publisher’s 
price  —postpaid. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son. 


More  Than  a Million  and  a Half 

of  the  wealth  of  Oberlin  Village  and  Community  is 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  “The  Bank  on  the  Corner,” 
This  indicates  the  opinion  of  the  people  who  know 
us  that  it  a safe  place  to  deposit. 

WHAT  MAY  WE  DO  FOR  YOU? 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Alban/,  N.Y.,  Hampton 
Air.bcrst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jofxery 
AtlanticCity,  N.  J.  Colton  Manor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

SpruccwoIdLodge  (summerorJy) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chica£;o,  III.,  Allcrton  House 
Chicago,  III.,  Llaclcstonc 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allcrton  House 
Columbus,  0-,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
J icksonvillc,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Muehlebach 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Fhocnix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Madison,  V7is.,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 
Miami.  F!a.;  Ta-Miami 


Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Idotcl 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
NewYorkjN.Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I- 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Syracuse 
Toronto,  King  Edward 
Uibana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 
Springfield,  111.,  St.  NicheUs 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC. 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  lntercoIle(>iate  Alumni  Hotels. 

Name College Ycttr  

Address 
City 


State 


